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ITH the exception of Lincoln, no President has 
entered the White House under circumstances so 
fully to try his courage and so thoroughly to test his 

character as President Taft. With the exception of Lin- 4 

coln, no President has been so little understood as Mr. | 

Taft. And save Lincoln, there has been no other President Bit 

whose motives have been so maliciously questioned or whose wi 

contemporaries accused him of weakness because he had the \ 








courage silently to carry out his own policy. 
Mr. Taft was under obligations to his predecessor, yet he 









disapproved of many things that his predecessor had done, Hi 
and felt it to be his moral duty to undo much of his work. A Pi 
sensitive man, to whom friendship is a very precious thing hi 
not to be lightly tossed aside once it has been given, Mr. f 
Taft was placed in a position of extraordinary delicacy and i 
embarrassment. 'To Theodore Roosevelt he owed much. Ms 
Nothing so hurts a man of small mind as to lie under an Yh 






obligation; it is a debt from which he would willingly escape, 
and to salve his conscience he persuades himself that the 
service was much smaller than he believed at the time. A 
man of larger calibre is conscious only of the friendship of 
which he has been the beneficiary, and would repay it with 
accumulated interest. 


Mr. Taft had no hesitation in admitting his debt to Mr. iy 
24 at 
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Roosevelt. He had been Mr. Roosevelt’s Secretary of War. 
Twice he had been offered by Mr. Roosevelt a seat on the 
Supreme Bench of the United States. Mr. Roosevelt had 
beaten down all opposition to his nomination and had 
exerted his great influence, at that time so powerful that he 
was the dominating force in politics, to carry through the 
election. A man unmindful of all that Mr. Roosevelt had 
done for him would be an ingrate. Mr. Taft is no ingrate. 
Before his nomination as well as after, before his election 
as well as after he entered the Presidency, Mr. Taft showed 
repeatedly his gratitude. Some persons thought then that 
his exaggerated idea of friendship injured him; he was 
made to appear a weak man, unable to stand squarely on his 
own feet, one who must find support in a more virile arm. 
Mr. Taft, it was said, would be merely a colorless imitation 
of his predecessor, entirely under his control, who would do 
nothing either to displease him or that he did not inspire. 
It was the same thing that Europe said of the German 
Emperor when he came to the throne and was looked upon 
as a puppet in the hands of Bismarck. ‘The Emperor sen- 
sationally showed that he was his own master by dropping 
the man who would be master; and if a man has to do a 
thing with the eyes of the world upon him, it is perhaps 
well that he shall do it as sensationally as possible. Mr. 
Taft is no lover of sensation. He hoped to repair the injury 
that Mr. Roosevelt had done and yet not forfeit his friend- 
ship. It was a fine ambition, but it was impossible. Mr. 
Taft could retain Mr. Roosevelt’s friendship and gain his 
approbation in only one way, and that was by walking in 
the footsteps of his predecessor and continuing to do those 
things that Mr. Taft could not sanction. There is no 
spiritual contact between the two men; mentally they are 
as unlike as they are physically; nothing better illustrates 
the gulf that separates them than that the one finds his 
amusement in the gentle game of golf, while the other arms 
himself with a rifle and kills for the love of slaughter. 
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When Mr. Taft entered the White House he faced a 
nation in hysteria. Agitation was popular, denunciation 
was encouraged, discontent was fostered. It was a day of 
big words and small deeds. It was the fashion to call men 
dishonest and to attribute to them unworthy motives. There 
was an insensate cry for reform, but there was no reform. 
The people were being driven into that mental condition 
when they were ripe for any folly, which might easily take 
the form of violence. Demagogues had pandered to pas- 
sion and prejudice and ignorance. They had demanded the 
passage of new laws in the supposed interest of the people 
when the old laws, if rigidly enforced, would have corrected 
many of the evils that admittedly existed. Honesty had 
been preached and dishonesty was practised; equal justice 
to all had the ring of sincerity, but favoritism was rampant 
and exact justice denied. 

Mr. Taft’s duty as he saw it was simple. It was to bring 
the country back to its balance and to restore sanity to the 
people. Like individuals, nations have attacks of nervous 
prostration, when their nerves go to pieces and their diges- 
tion is impaired, when they jump at their own shadows and 
are startled by the sound of their own footsteps. The nerves 
of the American people were badly “rattled” during the 
years between the death of Mr. McKinley and the election 
of Mr. Taft. The cure for nervous prostration, the doctors 
tell us, is to divert the patient’s mind while building up his 
body; the man who has a sound mind in a sound body need 
have no fear that his nerves will get beyond his control. Mr. 
Taft felt that he was called upon to be the physician to the 
body politic. As the physician of the nation, Mr. Taft was 
placed in a peculiarly delicate position. His easiest method 
of effecting a cure was to tell his patients that for a long 
time they had been making fools of themselves and could 
thank their own folly for their shattered nerves; that they 
were victims of delusion; that what they thought was dis- 
honesty and rascality was merely a figment of their over- 
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excited imaginations; that the pain of which they complained 
was annoying but not fatal and would yield to treatment 
if they heeded his advice; that they had stubbornly refused 
to take the remedies of a skillful physician so that they might 
dose themselves with the nostrums of quacks. But that 
would have been a reflection on his predecessor and, in the 
disordered state of the public mind, Mr. Taft believed, 
instead of assisting the cure would have aggravated the 
disease. ‘That, I believe, was an error of judgment. It 
would have been better for Mr. Taft’s fame and he would 
have been saved a great deal of annoyance had he taken the 
country into his confidence in the first place and frankly 
announced that he proposed to carry out his own policies 
without regard to those of any of his predecessors, even 
reversing some of them if necessary, relying on the support 
of men whose sense of justice would make them give what- 
ever he proposed a fair test, and meeting squarely the oppo- 
sition of those who were more interested in wrecking his 
administration than they were in bringing about needed 
reforms. That, of course, Mr. Roosevelt would have 
resented, and taken means to show his displeasure; but as 
the President was bound sooner or later to incur his disap- 
proval, the inevitable might have been postponed but could 
not be avoided. Mr. Taft, however, thought proper to 
adopt other methods. 

In his réle as physician of the nation, the first thing Mr. 
Taft had to do was to rid the patient’s system of the toxin 
of sensation. He determined that his administration might 
be accused of being dull but the charge of being sensational 
could not with justice be brought against him. Without 
blowing of trumpets or beating of drums, he would enforce 
the law and set about to secure the passage of such other laws 
as were necessary. He would give no encouragement to 
the agitator, the alarmist, or the muckraker. Making no 
parade of his own sincerity or honesty, believing that the 
average American is honest and well-meaning and of good 
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intentions, even if at times he is foolish, Mr. Taft was 
encouraged to think that the example he set would have good 
results and the country would come to see that there was 
no occasion for despair and that the future held its promise 


of hope. Not to talk, but to do, was the motto he adopted. * 


There was a great work to be done and only infinite patience 
and high courage and a resolute purpose could achieve 
results. There was in this nothing of the spectacular and 
little that appealed to the imagination. The law is a dry 
subject, and it was as a lawyer that Mr. Taft prepared 
his case for his client, the American people, who had retained 


him to see that justice was done them. The ethics of the - 


profession forbid advertising, and the client, who frequently 
considers himself competent to instruct his counsel, became 
impatient because his plodding attorney was more concerned 
in the verdict than in what the newspapers said. 

{ think Mr. Taft pushed his policy too far and that he 
would have made his task lighter and strengthened himself 
had he appreciated the value of a certain amount of digni- 
fied publicity, and yielded slightly to the national weakness 
to have its curiosity satisfied; but to that he would probably 
reply that the use of the word policy in this connection is 
a misnomer, for it connotes a carefully thought-out scheme, 
while he simply did in the White House what he had always 


done, and that was to go about his business without fuss or - 


feathers. Mr. Taft is a very human man, and no barrier 
separates him from the people, although he does not con- 
tinually make parade of his democracy and his great love for 
the unwashed; but in some respects he is very far removed 
from them, for the leitmotif of life to-day seems to be to 
establish a reputation by headlines in the press, and the 
statesman who hasn’t at least some of the skill of the pub- 
licity agent will be at the best only a moderate success and 
may consider himself lucky if he escapes being written down 
an absolute failure. For that sort of thing Mr. Taft enter- 
tains profound contempt, and although there were news- 
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paper friends who would willingly have conducted a 
campaign in his behalf, he felt pledged under the circum- 
stances to discourage them, for the more people could be 
induced to think for themselves and to be made to understand 
that government is a serious affair the sooner would sanity 
be restored. 

Mr. Taft is one of the few Presidents of whom no stories 
are told in Washington and who is the author of neither 
epigram nor witty retort, so that the most genial of men has 
a reputation for being almost cold and indifferent to friend- 
ship, and the country has an entirely erroneous conception 
of his character. Yet there is one story I have heard that 
shows the man as he really is, and the purpose that animates 
him. <A certain thing having been done by the President, 
the knowledge of which would have made for his popularity, 
a newspaper man suggested to him that, with his permission, 
he would give it publicity, which the President without hesi- 
tation vetoed. The man attempted to get the President to 
withdraw his objection, saying that it would certainly help ) 
him to have the facts known and it would cause the country 
to have a more just appreciation of him; to which the Presi- 
dent replied that it made little difference what was said 
to-day or to-morrow as he must await the verdict of history 
for approval or condemnation. As a last appeal, the news- 
paper man urged that history was being made from day to 
day and the historian of the future would draw on the daily 
press for the sources of his information; but the President 
said that the real historian, dispassionately weighing motives 
and men, would be influenced not by the trivial things of the 
moment but by the obstacles surmounted, the results accom- 
plished, and the good or evil that followed; and anyway the 
man who worried himself about what history was going to 
say instead of going about his day’s work and doing it to the 
best of his ability was hardly the sort of person to become 
a historical character. What is to be said of a man who 
is so indifferent to his own interests as to scorn newspaper 
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advertising? There is no “copy” in Mr. Taft for the daily 
press, which is one of the reasons the press has found him 
such a disappointment. It was said of a diplomat who at 
one time represented his government in Washington, that 
he had no tea-table talk to him, which is an accomplish- 
ment every diplomat should cultivate and in the long run 
is more valuable than brains. Mr. Taft has no gossip in him. 
He does not lend himself to the picturesque. He makes no 
speeches that manicure girls read or housemaids discuss. 
He does nothing to win the admiration of bar-keepers— 
wasn’t it Mr. Roosevelt who described them as “our only 
real leisure class” ’—or to merit the approval of prize- 
fighters. A “dull” man truly, the same sort of dullness that 
Carlyle found in the Hohenzollerns, whom he describes as 
“a thrifty, steadfast, diligent, clear-sighted, stout-hearted 
line of men; with a high, not an ostentatious turn of mind.” 

When Mr. Taft as President entered the White House he 
had a very clear and definite purpose in view. First, as I 
have already said, it was his hope to bring the people back 
to sanity, to put an end to senseless agitation, to heal them in 
mind and spirit; secondly, to be the means of accomplishing 
certain constructive legislation which the country badly 
needed. Mr. Taft is no fatuous optimist smugly content 
with the thought that this is the best of all possible worlds and 
everything is as it should be. He is not a pessimist, but a 
man need not be a pessimist to see that there are many 
things that can be improved and that conditions can always 
be made better. The President is a man of singular direct- 
ness of purpose, who goes straight to his objective and to 
whom the tortuous or the involved is detestable. If an 
American President were like a constitutional monarch who 
reigns but does not rule, or if he were like the British Premier 
who rules but does not reign, he would, in the first instance, 
reign and leave party questions to his Ministers, or he would 
avowedly be a party man and the throne would not be 
involved in domestic politics. But the President is both 
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Chief of the State and the head of his party; he must always 
be influenced by questions of policy, not the petty politics of 
the petty politician, who thinks only of his immediate gain, 
and he must remember that his policy to be successful must 
command the support of the party which he leads. No man 
knew better than Mr. Taft that he did not have the support 
of the Insurgents—the men of whom it has been said that 
they feared they would be deprived of their grievance,—who 
had been loudest in crying for reforms, but who hung back 
when reforms were to be accomplished; yet he could not 
afford at the beginning of his administration to have mem- 
bers nominally of his own party in opposition to him or pro- 
voke their active resentment when by conciliation he might 
win their support. Mr. Taft has been criticised for having 
attempted to establish friendly relations with the Insurgents 
instead of promptly turning his back on them, but it was the 
only course open to him. To have deliberately sought a 
quarrel was foolish, to afford them an opportunity to work 
with him was wise. Mr. Taft sacrificed no self-respect and 
abandoned no principle when he invited the codperation of 
the men who more than any others were responsible for the 
feverish condition of the public mind. 

Mr. Taft was not hopeful that his overtures would be 
accepted, but the attempt was worth making. He argued 
that if the Insurgents were sincere they would recognize his 
sincerity, and while they might want to go to greater lengths 
than he was willing to sanction, and he would give no 
encouragement to untried experiments in government and 
take no liberties with the Constitution, there was a middle 
ground on which they and he could meet and progress be 
made. It has been said to the disparagement of Mr. Taft 
that he is no politician, and that had he served his apprentice- 
ship in the gentle game of practical politics he would have 
made fewer blunders. One may take issue with the asser- 
tion that he has blundered, although that may be allowed to 
pass now; but one may recall with grim satisfaction that 
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the same charge was brought against Mr. Cleveland. When 
Mr. Cleveland refused to sign a tariff bill because it violated 
the pledges of his party and insisted that the silver law must 
be repealed because honesty demanded it, the political hacks 
cursed fate for having inflicted upon them a President who 
knew not even the rudiments of the art of politics. Mr. 
Cleveland is remembered and the men who denounced him 
have long been forgotten. Mr. Cleveland believed that the 
greatest politician was the man who did his work honestly 
and well, and in many respects Mr. Taft is not unlike Mr. 
Cleveland. There is something almost childish in the faith 
that Americans repose in their practical politicians. 

Nearly every man judges his fellow man not as he really 
is but as he reflects himself. Mr. Taft measured the Insur- 
gents by his own standard, which was a mistake. He gave 
them credit for greater patriotism than they possessed. He 
was slow to believe that all their high-sounding phrases were 
fustian; but they left him no longer in doubt. The attempt 
to unify the party and to gain the support of the Insurgents 
did Mr. Taft great harm. It laid him open to the charge of 
being more anxious to conciliate his opponents than to reward 
his friends, and nothing is more fatal to the success of a 
political leader, or will more quickly weaken the hold he 
has over his followers than to be suspected of ingratitude, 
or to be accused of cowardice in truckling to his enemies while 
he is indifferent to the claims of his friends. It was neither 
cowardice nor ingratitude that prompted Mr. Taft to adopt 
this policy, an injudicious one, I admit, but one which was 
perfectly justified under the circumstances, and was a fail- 
ure only because the Insurgents were determined to cling 
to their grievance. It was their sole asset, and if they parted 
with it they were politically bankrupt. 

The men who have been most bitter in their opposition to 
Mr. Taft ought by right to have been his most ardent sup- 
porters. It is perhaps not unnatural that the Standard Oil 
trust and the Tobacco trust and the Steel trust and various 
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other trusts that have come under the harrow of the Depart- 
ment of Justice should regard Mr. Taft with unfriendly feel- 
ings; but the so-called Progressives, who have denounced 
him as a reactionary and in league with the “Interests,” 
should have upheld his hands, for the only progressive legis- 
lation put on the statute books has been that initiated by Mr. 
Taft. For years an income tax has been demanded by the 
radicals, or the Progressives as they prefer now to call them- 
selves, and yet they knew that an income tax was impossible 
so long as the decision of the Supreme Court declaring it 
unconstitutional stood. The demand for an income tax 
spent itself in futile agitation, which was very characteristic 
of Insurgency. An income tax was impossible, but a tax 
on corporations, the next thing to it, was practical, and Mr. 
Taft proposed it, drew the bill, and made the corporation tax 
a law, a long step in the direction of the Federal control of 
corporations transacting an interstate business. This should 
have won him the gratitude of the Progressives; yet far 
from recognizing in Mr. Taft a fellow Progressive, they 
recanted their own principles by embarrassing the passage 
of the bill. 

Similar was the action of the Insurgents in regard to 
Canadian reciprocity. The Payne-Aldrich tariff bill had 
been denounced by Mr. Taft’s opponents in his own party 
as a vicious measure, a measure so bad that it was indefensi- 
ble, and the President’s approval of the bill was proof that 
he was in league with the “Interests” instead of being the 
protector of the people. The merits of that bill I shall not 
discuss, for if the entire space of the present issue of this 
REVIEW were given up to that discussion the question would 
still remain a disputed one; but conceding as a working 
basis that the Insurgents were sincere in their belief, an 
opportunity was offered them to correct some at least of the 
inequalities and injustices of the bill of which they com- 
plained, by the passage of the Canadian reciprocity bill, yet 
it was the Insurgents in both Houses who were loudest in 
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their opposition and resorted to every device to make the 
policy a failure. 

The struggle over the passage of the reciprocity bill 
epitomizes Mr. Taft’s character and methods. When the 
bill was introduced at the end of the last Congress, men who 
were opposed to it, or were only lukewarm in its support, 
told Mr. Taft that it could not pass as the time was too 
short to permit extended debate in the Senate. Mr. Taft 
said that if the bill was not passed at that session he would 
call an extra session of the new Congress; but this he was 
told would be suicidal, as the Democrats were in control of 
the House, and they of course would take advantage of the 
situation to embarrass the President. About that, Mr. 
Taft said, he cared nothing. If the Democrats wanted to 
play politics that was their affair and not his, and they would 
have to assume the responsibility. He had agreed with the 
Canadian government that action should be taken on the 
measure with the least possible delay, and the faith of the 
United States was pledged to an honorable redemption of 
that promise. Members of Congress quite naturally are 
never in favor of an extra session, because as they are paid 
by the year and not by the job they prefer to draw their pay 
without having to work for it, and there are better ways of 
spending a summer than sweltering in the capitol. Finding 
that Mr. Taft was firm and that he was resolved on an extra 
session if the bill was not acted upon, some of the men who 
were in opposition proposed a crafty scheme. The bill was 
to be permitted to be brought to a vote with the understand- 
ing that it should be defeated. That was an easy way out 
of the impasse. Mr. Taft’s face would be saved, honor 
would be satisfied, the opponents of the bill could claim a 
victory, Mr. Taft could say he had done his duty but it 
was within the legitimate province of Congress to act as it 
saw fit on any legislation, the Democrats would be kept out 
of power for another nine months, ard members of Congress 
could go about their own affairs instead of having to boil in 
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Washington. Mr. Taft would have none of it. Congress, 
of course, had the right to reject the bill if it thought proper, 
for Congress had sole control over the enactment of legisla- 
tion, but he would not become a party toa fraud. To bring 
the bill to a vote with the understanding that it was to be 
defeated was dishonest, and he would not countenance dis- 
honesty. If the bill was defeated on its merits, that was one 
thing; but to set up the bill merely to knock it down was 
disgraceful. 
_ Here again one finds a very striking parallel between the 
methods of Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Taft. When Mr. Cleve- 
land said that the silver purchase law must be repealed, 
Democrats told him that his stubbornness would wreck the 
party. He was unmoved alike by appeals and threats. 
Would he consent to a compromise that would permit him to 
retire with the honors of war and yet permit his opponents 
in his own party to claim a victory? Mr. Cleveland would 
not; absolutely, positively, and emphatically he would listen 
to nothing that he knew to be a trick and accept nothing that 
stopped one inch short of unconditional repeal. To every 
suggestion that he was playing bad politics Mr. Cleveland 
made the short and uncompromising reply that he was doing 
his duty and not concerning himself with politics. Substi- 
tute reciprocity for silver and the scene is acted over again. 
Against Mr. Cleveland’s firmness and courage and honesty 
his opponents were powerless. Mr. Taft carried reciprocity 
because he was inspired by the same high ideals. 

Mr. Taft has been attacked because he has vigorously 
enforced the anti-trust law and has brought suit to compel 
the dissolution of some of the most important monopolistic 
combinations in restraint of trade. It is said that he has 
brought confusion into business and disturbed the affairs of 
trade; that nothing has been gained by tearing apart the 
great combinations and much harm has resulted. Mr. Taft 
has made his position clear. An executive officer, he holds, 
‘ must enforce the law as he finds it; he may not construe it 
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to suit his own ideas, for that would clothe the executive with 
law-making powers, which would be a violation of the Con- 
stitution. Whether the Sherman law is good or bad is not 
for the President to say so long as it remains on the statute 
books. He can no more refuse to enforce the law because 
of the private opinion he holds than he can nullify the law 
for the punishment of counterfeiters or the manufacturers 
of illicit whiskey. The fact that in the one case the defend- 
ants are rich and powerful and in the other poor and weak 
can make no difference to the administrator of the law; for 
the law is impersonal and blind. 

If the Sherman law is a bad law and harmful, the power 
to remedy the evil is in the hands of Congress. The Presi- 
dent cannot repeal a law, and he is false to his oath if he 
permits a law to fall into disuse by failure to enforce it. 
Mr. Taft’s views on the Sherman law are well known. In 
his special message sent to Congress on January 7, 1910, 
he said that it was the duty of the President to investigate 
all industrial companies “with respect to which there is any 
reasonable ground for suspicion” that they were violating 


the law, and he added: 


But such an investigation and possible prosecution of corporations 
whose prosperity or destruction affects the comfort not only of stock- 
holders but of millions of wage-earners, employees, and associated trades- 
men must necessarily tend to disturb the confidence of the business 
community, to dry up the now flowing sources of capital from its places 
of hoarding, and produce a halt in our present prosperity that will 
cause suffering and strained circumstances among the innocent many for 
the faults of the guilty few. The question which I wish to bring clearly 
to the consideration and discussion of Congress is whether in order to 
avoid such a possible business danger something cannot be done by which 
these business combinations may be offered a means, without great 
financial disturbance, of changing the character, organization, and extent 
of their business into one within the lines of the law under Federal 
control and supervision, securing compliance with the anti-trust statute. 


Again, in his message of December 5, 1911 the President 
said: 
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I see no objection—and indeed I can see decided advantages— in the al 
enactment of a law which shall describe and denounce methods of com- tl 
petition which are unfair and are badges of the unlawful purpose a 
denounced in the anti-trust law. The attempt and purpose to suppress “ 


a competitor by underselling him at a price so unprofitable as to drive 


him out of business, or the making of exclusive contracts with customers L 
under which they are required to give up association with other manu- | 
facturers, and numerous kindred methods for stifling competition and a 
effecting monopoly, should be described with sufficient accuracy in a Sé 
criminal statute, on the one hand, to enable the Government to shorten rer 
its task by prosecuting single misdemeanors instead of an entire con- h 
spiracy, and, on the other hand, to serve the purpose of pointing out d 
more in detail to the business community what must be avoided. h 

Seldom has a man accomplished so much in such a short Ci 
time as Mr. Taft. The legislation that has been enacted it 
during the last three years makes his administration one of is 
the most important in recent times; but far more important c 
is the great service he has rendered in checking agitation and T 
in bringing the people to have a respect for and to pay obedi- p 
ence tolaw. Reference has already been made to the excited \ 


condition of the public mind at the time when he entered 
upon the Presidency. It was probably not appreciated 
then, although we can realize it now, that had agitation been 
allowed to continue, grave consequences must have followed. 
It is impossible for the people to be told day after day by 
those in high places that they are the victims of dishonesty 
and corruption and greed, and not believe the truth of what 
they hear. The integrity of the courts cannot be attacked 
without the people losing confidence in their judges; and to 
‘ast discredit on the judiciary is to undermine the very 
foundations of society. Makers of laws cannot be aspersed 
and the people not lose their faith in the sanctity that 
properly belongs to law. To attribute improper motives to 
public men is to throw suspicion on their acts and cause them 
to be regarded as traitors to the state. Discontent is created 
and hatred fostered when the poor are told of the crimes of 
the rich, and the rich are permitted to go unpunished. 

Where the occasion exists, there, it is said, the man will 
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always be found. Certainly there never seemed a time when 
the man was more needed for the occasion than three years 
ago when fortune or fate made Mr. Taft President. His 
very defects were in his favor. He is not an all-round 
genius, nor does he delude himself into believing that he is. 
He knows his limitations. The brilliant man, the dashing, 
audacious, irresponsible man, hungering for notoriety and 
sensation, would have done incredible harm. A quiet, self- 
contained, matter-of-fact man was needed, able to think for 
himself, not afraid to act as his judgment and conscience 
dictated, daring to be unpopular if he were able to convince 
himself that he was right. Already the effect of the work 
can be seen. The public is in a healthier frame of mind than 
it was three years ago. ‘There is still too much unrest, but it 
is gradually subsiding. Men are no longer tried on suspi- 
cion and convicted on rumor, but may claim a fair hearing. 
The cure is not yet complete, but the nerves of the American 
people have been restored under the skillful ministrations of 
William Howard Taft. 








THE NEW SOCIAL HYGIENE 


By Havetock EL.is 


:*. was in France during the first half of the nineteenth 
century that the fall in the birth-rate, of which we have 

since heard so much, first began to appear. In Sweden 
and in Denmark, the fall, though it has been irregular, may 
be said to have begun in 1860. It was not until about the 
year 1876 that the movement began to spread to Europe 
generally. The course of social progress was everywhere 
pursuing the same course. Recklessness was giving place 
to foresight and self-control. Such foresight and self-con- 
trol are of the essence of civilization. 

It cannot be disputed that this transformation has not 
been established in social custom without a certain amount 
of protestation from various sides. No social change, how- 
ever beneficial, is ever established without such protesta- 
tion, which may, therefore, be regarded as an inevitable and 
probably a salutary part of social change. Even some 
would-be scientific persons, with a display of elaborate sta- 
tistics, set forth various alarmistic doctrines. If, said these 
persons, this new movement goes on at the present pace, and 
if all other conditions remain unchanged, then all sorts of 
terrible results will ensue. But the alarming conclusion 
failed to ensue, and for a very sufficient reason. The 
assumed premises of the argument were unsound. Nothing 
ever goes on at the same pace, nor do all other conditions 
ever remain unchanged. The world is a living fire, as 
Heraclitus long ago put it. All things are in perpetual 
flux; life is a process of perpetual movement. It is idle to 
bid the world stand still, and then to argue about the con- 
sequences. The world will not stand still, it is forever 
revolving, forever revealing some new facet that had not been 
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allowed for in the neatly arranged mechanism of the statis- 
tician. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to dwell on a point which is now 
at last, one may hope, becoming clear to most intelligent 
persons. But we may refer, in passing, to an argument that 
has been brought forward with the wearisome iteration which 
always marks the progress of those who are feeble in argu- 
ment. The good stocks of upper social class are decreas- 
ing in fertility, it is said; the bad stocks of lower social 
class are not decreasing; therefore, the bad stocks are tend- 
ing to replace the good stocks. 

It must, however, be pointed out that, even assuming that 
the facts are as stated, it is a hazardous assumption that the 
best stocks are necessarily the stocks of high social class. 
In the main, no doubt this is so; but good stocks are never- 
theless so widely spread through all classes—such good 
stocks in the lower social classes being probably the most 
resistant to adverse conditions—that we are not entitled to 
regard even a slightly greater net increase of the lower 
social classes as an unmitigated evil. It may be that, as 
Mercier has expressed it, “we have to regard a civilized 
community somewhat in the light of a lamp, which burns at 
the top and is replenished from the bottom.” 

The soundness of a stock, and its aptitude for performing 
efficiently the functions of its own social sphere, cannot, 
indeed, be accurately measured by any tendency to rise into 
a higher social sphere. On the whole, from generation to 
generation, the men of good stock remain within their own 
social sphere, whether high or low, adequately performing 
their functions in that sphere. They remain, we may say, 
in that social stratum of which the specific gravity is best 
suited for their existence. 

Yet, undoubtedly, from time to time there is a slight 
upward social tendency, due in most cases to the exceptional 
energy and ability of some individual who succeeds in per- 
manently lifting his family into a slightly higher social 
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stratum. Such a process has always taken place, in the 
past even more conspicuously than in the present. The 
Normans who came over to England with William the Con- 
queror and constituted the proud English nobility were 
simply a miscellaneous set of adventurers, professional 
fighting men, of unknown, and no doubt for the most part 
undistinguished, lineage. The Catholic Church founded no 
families, but its democratic constitution opened a career to 
men of all classes, and the most brilliant sons of the Church 
were often of the lowliest social rank. We should not, 
therefore, say that the bad stocks are replacing the good 
stocks. There is not the slightest evidence for any such 
theory. All that we are entitled to say is that when in the 
upward progression of a community the vanishing point of 
culture and refinement is attained, the bearers of that cul- 
ture and refinement die off, as naturally and inevitably as 
flowers in autumn; and from their roots spring up new 
and more vigorous shoots to replace them and to pass in 
their turn through the same stages, with ever that perpetual 
slight novelty in which lies the secret of life as well as of 
art. An aristocracy which is merely an aristocracy because 
it is “old’”—whether it be one of families, or of races, or of 
species—has already ceased to be an aristocracy in any sound 
meaning of the term. We need not regret its disappearance. 

Do not, therefore, let us waste our time in crying over 
the dead roses of the summer that is past. There is some- 
thing morbid in the perpetual groaning over that inevitable 
decay which is itself a part of all life. Such narrow insist- 
ence on one aspect of life is scarcely sane. One suspects that 
these people are themselves of those effete stocks over whose 
fate they grieve. Let us, therefore, mercifully leave them 
to manure their dead roses in peace. They will soen be for- 
gotten. The world is forever dying. The world is also 
forever bursting with life. The spring song of “Sursum 
Corda” easily overwhelms the dying autumnal wails of the 
“Dies Ire.” 
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It would thus appear that, even apart from any deliberate 
restraint from procreation, as a family attains the highest 
culture and refinement which civilization can yield, that 
family tends to die out, at all events in the male line. This 
is, for instance, the result which Fahlbeck has reached in his 
valuable demographic study of the Swedish nobility. 
“Apparently,” says Fahlbeck, “the greater demands on 
nervous and intellectual force which the culture and refine- 
ment of the upper classes produce are chiefly responsible 
for this. For these are the two personal factors by which 
those classes are distinguished from the lower classes: high 
education and refinement in tastes and habits. The first 
involves predominant activity of the brain, the last a height- 
ened sensitiveness in all departments of nervous life. In 
both respects, therefore, there is increased work for the 
nervous system, and this is compensated in the other vital 
functions, especially reproduction. Man cannot achieve 
everything; what he gains on one side he loses on the other.” 

We should do well to hold these wise words in mind when 
we encounter those sciolists who, in the presence of the 
finest and rarest manifestations of civilization, can only talk 
of “race decay.” A female salmon, it is estimated, lays 
about nine hundred eggs for every pound of her own weight, 
and she may weigh fifty pounds. The progeny of Shakes- 
peare and Goethe, such as it was, disappeared in the very 
centuries in which these great men themselves died. At the 
present stage of civilization we are somewhat nearer to 
Shakespeare and Goethe than to the salmon. We must set 
our ideals towards a very different direction from that which 
commends itself to our salmonidian sciolists. ‘Increase and 
multiply,” was the legendary injunction uttered on the 
threshold of an empty world. It is singularly out of place 
in an age in which the earth and the sea, and perhaps soon the 
very air, swarm with countless myriads of undistinguished 
and indistinguishable human creatures, until the beauty of 
the world is befouled and the glory of the heavens bedimmed. 
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To stem back that tide is the task now imposed on our 
heroism, to elevate and purify and refine the race, to intro- 
duce the ideal of quality in place of the ideal of quantity 
which has run riot so long, with the results we see. 

“As the Northern Saga tells that Odin must sacrifice his 
eye to attain the higher wisdom,” concludes Fahlbeck, “‘so 
man also, in order to win the treasures of culture and refine- 
ment, must give not only his eye but his life, if not his own 
life that of his posterity.” The vulgar aim of reckless 
racial fertility is no longer within our reach and no longer 
seems worthy to us. It is not consonant with the stage of 
civilization we are at the moment passing through. Ours 
is now the higher task of the regeneration of the race; or, 
if we wish to express that betterment less questionably (since 
the word “regeneration” implies that there has been degen- 
eration—which cannot be positively affirmed), the aggen- 
eration of the race. 

The control of reproduction, we see, essential as it is, can- 
not by itself carry far the betterment of the race, because it 
involves no direct selection of stocks. Yet we have to 
remember that though this control, with the limitation of 
offspring it involves, fails to answer all the demands which 
Social Hygiene to-day makes of us, it yet achieves much. 
It may not improve what we abstractly term the “race,” 
but it immensely improves the individuals of which the race 
is made up. Thus the limitation of the family renders it 
possible to avoid the production of undesired children. 
That, in itself, is an immense social gain because it tends to 
abolish excessive infantile mortality. It means that ade- 
quate care will be expended upon the children that are 
produced, and that no children will be produced unless the 
parents are in a position to provide for them. Even the 
mere spacing out of the children in a family, the larger 
interval between childbirths, is a very great advantage. The 
mother is no longer exhausted by perpetually bearing, 
suckling, and tending babies, while the babies themselves are 
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on the average of better quality. Thus the limitation of 
offspring, far from being an egoistic measure, as some have 
foolishly supposed, is imperatively demanded in the altru- 
istic interests of the individuals composing the race. 

But the control of reproduction, enormously beneficial as 
it is even in its most elementary shapes, mainly concerns us 
here because it furnishes the essential condition for the 
development of Social Hygiene. The control of reproduc- 
tion renders possible, and leads on to, a wise selection in 
reproduction. It is only by such selection of children to 
be born, that we can balance our indiscriminate care in the 
preservation of all children that are born, a care which other- 
wise would become an intolerable burden. It is only by such 
selection that we can work towards the elimination of those 
stocks which fail to help us in the tasks of our civilization 
to-day. It is only by such selection that we can hope to 
fortify the stocks that are fitted for these tasks. More than 
two centuries ago Steele playfully suggested that “one 
might wear any passion out of a family by culture, as skill- 
ful gardeners blot a color out of a tulip that hurts its beauty.” 
The progress of civilization, with the self-control it involves, 
has made it possible to accept this suggestion seriously. The 
difference is that whereas the flowers of our gardens are 
bettered only by the control of an arbitrary external will and 
intelligence, our human flowers may be bettered by an intel- 
ligence and will, a finer sense of responsibility, developed 
within themselves. Thus it is that human culture renders 
possible Social Hygiene. 

Three centuries ago, an inspired monk set forth his ideals 
of an ennobled world in “The City of the Sun.” Campa- 
nella wrote that prophetic book in prison. But his spirit 
was unfettered, and his conception of human society, though 
in daring it outruns all the visions we may compare it with, 
is yet on the lines along which our civilization lies. In the 
City of the Sun not only was the nobility of work, even 
mechanical work,—which Plato rejected and More was 
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scarcely conscious of,—for the first time recognized, but the 
supreme impulse of procreation was regarded as a sacred 
and yet scientific function. It was a public rather than a 
private duty, because it concerned the interests of the race; 
only valorous and high-spirited men sought to procreate, 
and the father bore the punishments inflicted on the son for 
faults due to his failure by defects in generation. More- 
over, while unions not for the end of procreation were in the 
City of the Sun left to the judgment of the individuals alone 
concerned, it was not so with unions for the end of procrea- 
tion; these were arranged by the “great master,” a physi- 
cian, aided by the chief matrons; and the public exercises of 
the youths and maidens, performed in a state of nakedness, 
were of assistance in enabling unions to be fittingly made. 
No eugenist under modern conditions of life proposes that 
unions should be arranged by a supreme medical public 
official, though he might possibly regard such an official, 
divested of any compulsory powers, and representing simply 
a kind of public trustee for the race, as a useful institution. 
But it is easy to see that the luminous conception of racial 
betterment which, since Galton rendered it practicable, is 
now inspiring social progress, was already burning brightly 
three centuries ago in the brain of this imprisoned Italian 
monk. Just as Sir Thomas More has been called the father 
of modern socialism, so Campanella may be said to be the 
prophet of modern eugenics. 

By “eugenics” is meant the scientific study of all the 
agencies by which the human race may be improved, and the 
effort to give practical effect to those agencies by conscious 
and deliberate social action in favor of better breeding. 
Even among savages eugenics may be said to exist, if only 
in the crude and unscientific practices of destroying feeble, 
deformed, and abnormal infants at birth. In civilized ages 
elaborate and more or less scientific attempts are made by 
breeders of animals to improve the stocks they breed, and 
their efforts have been crowned with much success. The 
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study of the same methods in their bearing on man proceeded 
out of the Darwinian school of biology and is especially 
associated with the great name of Sir Francis Galton, the 
cousin of Darwin. Galton first proposed to call this study 
“stirpiculture,” but in 1883, in his “Inquiries into Human 
Faculty,” he abandoned the term “stirpiculture” and 
devised the term “eugenics,” which is now generally adopted 
to signify good breeding. 

Galton was quite well aware that the improved breeding of 
men is a very different matter from the improved breeding 
of animals, requiring a different knowledge and a different 
method, so that the ridicule which has sometimes been 
ignorantly flung at eugenics failed to touch him. It would 
be clearly undesirable to breed men, as animals are bred, 
for single points at the sacrifice of other points, even if we 
were in a position to breed men from outside. Human 
breeding must proceed from impulses that arise voluntarily 
in human brains and wills and are carried out with a human 
sense of personal responsibility. Galton believed that the 
first need was the need of knowledge in these matters. He 
was not anxious to invoke legislation. The compulsory pres- 
entation of certificates of health and good breeding as a 
preliminary to marriage, forms no part of eugenics, nor is 
compulsory sterilization a demand made by any reasonable 
eugenist. Certainly the custom of securing certificates of 
health and ability is excellent, not only as a preliminary to 
marriage but as a general custom. Certainly, also, there 
are cases in which sterilization is desirable, if voluntarily 
accepted. But neither certification nor sterilization should 
be compulsory; they only have their value if they are intelli- 
gent and deliberate, springing out of a widened and enlight- 
ened sense of personal responsibility to society and to the 
race. 

Eugenics constitutes the link between the Social Reform 
of the past, painfully struggling to improve the conditions 
of life, and the Social Hygiene of the future, which is author- 
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ized to deal adequately with the conditions of life because it 
has its hands on the sources of life. On this plane we are 
able to concentrate our energies on the finer ends of life 
because we may reasonably expect to be no longer hampered 
by the ever increasing burdens which were placed upon us by 
the failure to control life; while the more we succeed in 
our efforts to purify and strengthen life the more magnifi- 
cent become the tasks we may reasonably hope to attempt 
and compass. 

A problem which is often and justly cited as one to be 
settled by eugenics, is that presented by the existence among 
us of the large class of the feeble-minded. No doubt there 
are some who would regret the disappearance of the feeble- 
minded from our midst. The philosophies of the Bergso- 
nian type, which to-day prevail so widely, place intuition 
above reason, and the “pure fool” has sometimes been 
enshrined and idolized. But we may remember that 
eugenics can never prevent absolutely the occurrence of 
feeble-minded persons, even in the extreme degree of the 
imbecile and the idiot. They come within the range of 
variation, by the same right as genius socomes. We cannot, 
it may be, prevent the occurrence of such persons, but we 
can prevent them from being the founders of families tend- 
ing to resemble themselves. And in so doing, it will be 
agreed by most people, we shall be effecting a task of 
immense benefit to society and the race. 

For feeble-mindedness is an absolute dead-weight on the 
race; it is an evil that is unmitigated. The heavy and com- 
plicated social burdens and injuries it inflicts on the present 
generation are without compensation, while the unquestion- 
able fact that in any degree it is highly inheritable renders 
it a deteriorating poison to the race; it depreciates the 
whole quality of a people. The task of Social Hygiene 
which lies before us cannot be attempted by this feeble folk. 
Not only can they not share it but they impede it; their 
clumsy hands are forever becoming entangled in the deli- 
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cate mechanism of our modern civilization. Their very 
existence is itself an impediment. Apart altogether from 
the gross and obvious burden in money and social machinery 
which the protection they need, and the protection we need 
against them, casts upon the community, they dilute the 
spiritual quality of the community to a degree which makes 
it an inapt medium for any high achievement. It matters 
little how small a city or a nation is, provided the spirit of 
its people is great. It is the smallest communities that have 
most powerfully and most immortally raised the level of 
civilization and surrounded the human species (in its own 
eyes) with a halo of glory which belongs to no other species. 
Only a handful of people, hemmed in on every side, created 
the eternal radiance of Athens, and the fame of the little 
city of Florence will outlive that of the whole kingdom of 
Italy. To realize this truth in the future of civilization is 
one of the first tasks of Social Hygiene. 

It is here that the ideals of eugenics may be expected to 
work fruitfully. We cannot indeed desire any compulsory 
elimination of the unfit or any centrally regulated breeding 
of the fit. Such notions are idle, and even the mere fact 
that unbalanced brains may air them abroad tends to impair 
the legitimate authority of eugenic ideals. The two meas- 
ures which are now commonly put forward for the attain- 
ment of eugenic ends—health certificates as a preliminary 
to marriage, and the segregation or sterilization of the 
unfit—are excellent when wisely applied; but they become 
mischievous, if not ridiculous, in the hands of fanatics who 
would employ them by force. Domestic animals may be 
highly bred from outside, compulsorily; man can only be 
bred upwards from within, through the medium of his 
conscience and intelligence and will, working together under 
the control of a high sense of responsibility. The infinite 
cunning of men and women is fully equal to the defeat of 
any attempt to touch life at this intimate point against the 
wish of those to whom the creation of life is entrusted. The 
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laws of marriage even among savages have often been com- 
plex and strenuous in the highest degree. But it has been 
easy to bear them, for they have been part of the sacred 
and inviolable traditions of the race; religion lay behind 
them. And Galton, who recognized the futility of mere 
legislation in the elevation of the race, believed that the 
hope of the future lies in rendering eugenics a part of 
religion. The only compulsion we can apply in eugenics 
is the compulsion that comes from within. 

The breeding of men lies largely in the hands of women. 
That is why the question of eugenics is to a great extent 
one with the woman question. The realization of eugenics 
in our social life can only be attained with the full realiza- 
tion of the woman movement in its latest and fullest phase 
as an enlightened culture of motherhood, in all that mother- 
hood involves alike on the physical and the psychic sides. 
Motherhood on the eugenic basis is a deliberate and selective 
process calling for the highest intelligence as well as the 
finest emotional and moral aptitudes; so that all the best 
energies of a long evolution of womanhood in the paths of 
modern culture here find their final outlet. The breeding of 
children further involves the training of children, and since 
the expansion of Social Hygiene renders education a far 
larger and more delicate task than it has ever been before, 
the responsibilities laid upon women by the evolution of 
civilization become correspondingly great. 

For the men who have been thus born and taught, the 
tasks imposed by Social Hygiene are in no degree lighter. 
They demand all the best qualities of a selectively bred race 
from which the mentally and physically weak have, so far as 
possible, been bred out. The substitution of law for war, 
alike in the relations of class to class and of nation to nation, 
and the organization of international methods of social inter- 
course between peoples of different tongues and unlike 
traditions, are but two typical examples of the tasks, diffi- 
cult but imperative, which Social Hygiene presents and the 
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course of modern civilization renders insistent. Again, the 
adequate adjustment of the claims of the individual and the 
claims of the community, each carried to its farthest point, 
can but prove an exquisite test of the quality of any well- 
bred and well-trained race. It is exactly in that balancing 
of apparent opposites, the necessity of not pushing to 
extremes both opposites, and the consequent need of culti- 
vating that quality of temperance the Greeks estimated so 
highly, that the supreme difficulties of modern civilization 
lie. We see these difficulties again in relation to the exten- 
sion of law. It is desirable and inevitable that the sphere 
of law should be extended and that the great disputes which 
are still decided by brutal and unreasoning force should be 
decided by humane and reasoning force, that is to say, by 
law. But, side by side with this extension of law, it is 
necessary to wage a constant war with the law-making tend- 
ency, to cherish an undying resolve to maintain unsullied 
those sacred and intimate impulses, all the finest activities 
of the moral sphere, which the generalizing hand of law 
can only injure and stain. 

It is these fascinating and impassioning problems, every 
day becoming of more urgent practical importance, which 
it is the task of Social Hygiene to solve, having first created 
the men and women who are fit to solve them. It is such 
problems as these that we are to-day called upon to illumi- 
nate, so far as we may, by the dry light of science. 











GLACIAL MAN 
By Ricnarp Swann LULL 


URING a brief pilgrimage to Old World shrines a 
summer or so ago, luminous in retrospect, not only 
were the monuments of architecture and art of absorb- 
ing interest, but the occasional glimpse of the more ancient 
relics of men and things referable to the dim prehistoric past 
impressed us most profoundly. Nearly every museum with 
any pretense to the possession of things archeological con- 
tains the remains of prehistoric cultures in greater or less 
abundance, but only four times, twice by preconceived design 
and twice by chance, were we able to view the actual! mortal 
remains; these were, however, a very representative choice. 
In the order of their antiquity but not in the sequence of 
our visits, these were: the Heidelberg man, the relic of 
which is a jaw, brutal in aspect and of very remote age, now 
preserved in the quaint old university town whose name it 
bears; the Neandertal man, skull, limb, and other bones, 
displayed in the Provincial Museum at Bonn; the Galley 
Hill skull of the Thames valley in England; and finally, 
in the galleries of the Jardin des Plantes in Paris, where 
blind Lamarck, the first great evolutionist, toiled in the 
illuminating mental light of brilliant discovery, and his 
powerful adversary, Cuvier, laid the foundations for future 
comparative anatomists and students of fossil vertebrates, 
the venerable man of Cro-Magnon, a representative of the 
highest of European prehistoric races. But so swift is the 
march of science that a return to Paris to-day would enable 
us to see at least three more skeletons of so great perfection 
of detail that they will add immensely, when their study is 
completed, to our knowledge of the more archaic races. The 
last announcement from the Old World was a cable to the 
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“New York Times” on the fifth of February, reporting the 
discovery of “preglacial man” in East Anglia, England; 
while the public prints two months ago announced the find- 
ing of “glacial man” by the Yale expedition to Peru. 

The terms “glacial period” and “great ice age” are 
familiar enough, and the general conception is held that at 
some more or less remote time before the fall of man there 
were vast sheets of continental ice mantling a large portion 
of North America and Europe just as Greenland is mantled 
to-day. It is perhaps not so generally known that the cold 
was not constant during the age of ice and that the first 
southerly advance of the Arctic ice mantle was followed by 
a period of retreat, during which temperate conditions pre- 
vailed, and in place of cold climate fauna one finds in the 
same area creatures whose structure and affinities show them 
to have been denizens of warmer lands. Climatic fluctua- 
tion with the tidal advance and retreat of the ice occurred and 
recurred until no fewer than four glacial epochs, each fol- 
lowed by its interglacial time, are recognized. Our present 
period is that of the final retreat; whether it be the fourth 
interglacial, time alone can tell. These glacial and intergla- 
cial epochs cover the entire period of the Pleistocene, the last 
geological age, some authorities placing the first advance 
and retreat actually within the limits of the preceding Plio- 
cene, the final epoch of the age of mammals. The estimates 
of time duration vary, but that from the beginning of the 
advance to the final retreat of the ice has been calculated at 
a round half million years, and the history of man as an 
upright, thinking being, conservatively estimated, includes 
more years than this incomprehensible lapse of time. 

The problem of the geographical centre of man’s dispersal 
is still unsolved, but the best opinion seems to point to 
central Asia as the birthplace of the genus Homo; certainly 
it seems to have been the cradle of man’s evolution to higher 
cultural planes, for here one finds the remains of sand-buried 
cities so ancient that the very traditions concerning them 
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have perished. It should also be remembered that the wild 
progenitors of nearly all our domestic animals—horses, 
cattle, sheep, goats, swine, dogs, camels, buffalo, fowl—had 
their feral habitations in central Asia. What the lines of 
migration thence to Europe and elsewhere were we are not 
sure; but they were probably by way of Africa, Gibraltar, 
and Spain, possibly also by way of a more northern route, 
though evidence in favor of the latter is not so clear. The 
phenomenon of two races, the stagnant Neandertal and the 
progressive Aurignacian, dwelling in doubtful harmony 
within the present confines of western Europe, may be 
explained by the assumption of the migration of the older 
by the southern route, the younger by that to the north. 
It is entirely in keeping with the hypothesis of Asiatic 
origin of mankind that the relic of the nearest to an annectant 
type between man and his simian progenitors should have 
been found in the island of Java, itself a relic of an 
extended continental mass of still more remote time. Near 
Trinil in central Java was discovered in September, 1891, 
in the left bank of the river Bengawan, a tooth, then a month 
later the upper portion of a skull, and in August, 1892, a 
thigh bone. The different specimens were separated by a 
distance of nearly fifty feet but, except for two more teeth, 
the most diligent search then and subsequently has failed to 
bring any other portions to light; so the assumption is that 
they may all have pertained to the same individual. It was 
indeed fortunate that of all the portions of a human frame 
perhaps the most distinctive were thus preserved to us, for 
from these three relics one can so far mentally reconstruct 
the being as to announce with assurance his relative brain 
capacity and potential mentality, his erect, man-like posture, 
his essentially human method of mastication, and even the 
apparent limitation of his power of articulate speech! The 
calvarium is of lowly capacity yet nevertheless higher than 
that of the most intelligent known simian living or extinct; 
in fact, intermediate between that of the anthropoid and that 
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of the most primitive of existing men. The tooth, which is 
a third upper molar, indicates a fully adult individual, but the 
degree of wear is slight, indicative of little advance in years. 
It is much like that of the Heidelberg man in size and form 
and, as such, essentially human. The character of the thigh 
bone is so similar in form and proportions to that of modern 
man that, were it not for a certain diseased condition which 
it shows, the two could hardly be distinguished. In this 
regard it is much higher in the evolutionary scale than that 
of the Neandertal man, which seems to indicate that if the 
Trinil specimen is ancestral to later man, and this is doubt- 
ful, it is to the higher race leading to Homo sapiens that he 
is related, not to the bent-kneed Homo neandertalensis. 

As early as 1868, the German naturalist Haeckel had 
applied the name Pithecanthropus, the ape-man, to a hypo- 
thetical form in his imagined ancestral tree, a form which 
would walk erect, have a higher intellectual development 
than the man-like apes, but which would not yet possess 
articulate speech. This Javan form seemed so essentially 
a fulfillment of Haeckel’s prophetic conception that Dubois, 
its discoverer, quite properly gave it the waiting name. The 
geologic age of Pithecanthropus was first placed in the 
Pliocene; subsequent exploration of the locality, however, 
has brought to light a very complete list of its brute associ- 
ates, none of which represent species now living, but which 
seem to fix the Pithecanthropian period at the beginning of 
the Pleistocene, or age of man. 

The next entrance on the stage of the human drama has 
just been disclosed to us by the discovery of a human jaw 
in the sands of the Mauer river, a small tributary of the 
beautiful Neckar which adds so greatly to the charm of 
Heidelberg. The find was made by Dr. Otto Schoeten- 
sack on the twenty-first of October, 1907, some ten kilo- 
metres (six miles) southeast of the university town. Here, 
at the depth of about sixty-nine feet from the summit of the 
deposit, was unearthed a jaw, the most resistant portion of 
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the human frame, especially when cast in such massive pro- 
portions as this. It is said that for twenty years Dr. 
Schoetensack had in his turn confidently predicted the dis- 
covery of human relics in these sands, and that his patient 
search was thus justly rewarded. 

Admitted to its actual presence, one is impressed with the 
great power of the jaw, not alone in the massiveness of the 
bone itself but in the great extent of the area for the attach- 
ment of the masticating muscles—actually as great as that 
of an adult female orang-utan, and relatively to the entire 
length of the jaw much greater. The chin prominence, so 
emphatically a mark of humankind, is missing, and in its 
place we have the retreating roundness of the anthropoid. 
The teeth, however, are those of humanity, relatively small 
when contrasted with the massive supporting bone, but actu- 
ally large in comparison with those of most modern men; 
they also show a somewhat more primitive number of cusps, 
as the evolutionary tendency in the higher races seems to 
trend towards their reduction. The fact that in their stage 
of development the individual teeth are comparable to those 
of a youth of fourteen years or less while their degree of 
wear indicates a fully attained manhood, is an admirable illus- 
tration of that law of Haeckel wherein the life cycle of the 
individual is shown to recapitulate in vastly briefer form 
the evolutionary history of the race. The Heidelberg man, 
a full adult for his time and generation, typifies none the 
less the youth of humanity! 

Associated with Homo heidelbergensis were the extinct 
straight-tusked elephant, the Etruscan rhinoceros, and a 
primitive species of horse; and more interesting still was the 
finding in the same layer of eoliths, flint implements of the 
crudest workmanship, if indeed their apparent fashioning 
is not merely the result of use. 

In a Paleolithic cave-dwelling in the cliffs of St. Brelade’s 
Bay, on the south coast of the Isle of Jersey, were found, 
during 1910, nine human teeth, which in their character are 
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intermediate between those of the Heidelberg jaw and the 
Gibraltar man next to be considered, and are apparently 
the most archaic of the many remains referable to the Nean- 
dertal or Paleolithic race, whose implements, though crude 
and unpolished, were nevertheless the result of design and 
not of accident, and as such far in advance of those of their 
Eolithic predecessors. The Gibraltar man is an old dis- 
covery dating back to the year of grace 1848. This skull 
is considered by Professor Sollas to be that of a female of 
the Neandertal race, but by Professor Keith to represent in 
its inferior cranial capacity a more primitive human type 
than that represented by the men of Neandertal. It may, 
however, belong to the same line of descent, and the relics of 
a Mousterian industry in an adjacent cave may offer some 
clue to the remote period at which its owner lived. 

The men of the Neandertal type dominated Europe for a 
long period of time, surviving from their first advent during 
the third glacial epoch through its dismal long-drawn centu- 
ries far into the more genial interglacial period beyond, and 
possibly longer, a duration of time of at least a hundred 
thousand years. During the latter portion of their racial 
career they were contemporaneous with a higher people, one 
apparently destined to evolve into the modern European 
race. ‘There was not necessarily competition, for one can 
readily imagine a contrast of human habits and habitats 
within the present confines of Europe which would, except 
for oceasional clashes, effectually isolate the one race from 
the other. 

The discovery of this type takes us back to 1856, when 
the famous Neandertal skull and associated bones now pre- 
served at Bonn were discovered not far from Diisseldorf 
in Rhenish Prussia. Here the valley of the Diissel forms 
the deep Neandertal ravine, whose limestone walls are pene- 
trated by caverns in one of which the remains were found. 
One of the woes of paleontology is the frequency with which 
admirable specimens, discovered by men who do not under- 
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stand their value, are partially destroyed to be distributed 
as “curiosities,” or not preserved at all. So it was with 
this priceless relic, doubtless originally well-nigh intact; the 
upper arm and thigh bones, a shoulder blade and collar bone, 
some rib fragments, and the upper portion of the skull 
were saved, thanks to the intervention of Dr. Fuhlott. 

This prophet of an unknown race was for a time utterly 
without honor though of course the subject of a most heated 
controversy, being considered as non-human, or, as Virchow 
believed, owing its distinctive characters to disease. The 
sagacity of Huxley threw true light upon the problem, 
though it was not until the mute testimony of other represen- 
tatives of the race was offered that even Huxley’s masterful 
conception of the Neandertal characters was taken as an 
accepted fact. Professor Huxley’s description of the 
Neandertal type is classic. He says: 


The anatomical characters of the skeletons bear out conclusions which 
are not flattering to the appearance of the owners. They were short 
of stature but powerfully built, with strong, curiously curved thigh bones, 
the lower ends of which are so fashioned that they must have walked 
with a bend at the knees. Their long depressed skulls had very strong 
brow ridges; their lower jaws, of brutal depth and solidity, sloped away 
from the teeth downwards and backwards, in consequence of the absence 
of that especially characteristic feature of the higher type of man, the 
chin prominence. 


Since 1856, representatives of Neandertal man have been 
discovered in the men of Spy, of La Naulette, Krapina, 
Malarnaud, Le Moustier, and, especially noteworthy from 
their great aid in the perfecting of our knowledge of the race, 
at La Chapelle-aux-Saints and Péche de lAzé (Dor- 
dogne), where a skull of a child five or six years old was 
found surrounded by the artificially broken bones of various 
animals. At La Ferrassie near Bugue is a caverr. within 
which was found a skeleton which was, as Professor Mac- 
Curdy says, not interred but “placed at one corner of the 
shelter and covered with branches or skins, perhaps a little 
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earth, or all three of these combined. About the head and 
shoulders were three stones that might have served as 
weights. Gradually it was covered deeper and deeper by 
débris from the overhanging rocks and that left by the suc- 
ceeding Aurignacian population.” Its geologic age, lying as 
it does within the Mousterian débris and below that contain- 
ing the Aurignacian industry, is thus clearly recorded. This 
skeleton, except for the crushing of the skull and the loss of 
the bones of a hand and foot, is entire, and together with a 
second individual found within a few feet of the first, it will 
give us, when the exhaustive anatomical studies now in prog- 
ress are finished, a complete conception of the appearance 
of the race. Features, which, like beauty, are only skin deep, 
must be left to the scientific imagination, but as Lucas says: 
“We are forced to call upon the law of probabilities and give 
him a swarthy complexion and endow him with a considerable 
covering of hair, characters that exposure to the weather 
seem to call for.” The progress of discovery is emphasized 
by the fact that during the closing weeks of 1911 another 
nearly complete skeleton was discovered by Dr. Henri in 
the Mousterian deposit at La Quina (Charente), France. 

While Homo neandertalensis may be looked upon as a 
man of great physical prowess, despite his small stature of 
5 feet 31% inches, and while he was doubtless a mighty hunter, 
able to contend with the rudest of weapons against the 
rhinoceros, mammoth, cave bear, and other beasts which loom 
large and terrible to us now in retrospect, he was neverthe- 
less in some respects an unprogressive type, persistently 
primitive in his imperfectly erect posture and in the brain 
which, though large, was of low order. 

Upon as late a date as August 26, 1909, there was made 
known to us the existence in Europe of a second race of man 
of higher type than his contemporary of whom we have 
spoken, not only actually higher but potentially capable of 
attaining the summit of human evolution. He it is to whom 
the more perfectly wrought Paleolithic implements are now 
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accredited, but above all the really wonderful art shown in 
the presentments of man and brute depicted by incision, 
monochrome, or colors, on the walls of ancient caverns. 
Numerous figurines and carvings show, too, that the plastic 
arts had already had their inception with these ancient men. 

The first discovery of the actual bones of this higher race 
was at Combe-Capelle near Montferrand (Périgord), in 
France, where Herr O. Hauser found an adult male skele- 
ton of the Aurignacian age, a time which would place it 
within the limits of the third interglacial epoch, for, though 
interred in a grave dug in a Mousterian débris, the stone 
implements deposited about the body were of the later 
culture. The remains were afterward studied by Professor 
Klaatsch who, confident that they represented a new type 
of man, gave to the species, in honor of its age and discoverer, 
the somewhat involved name of Homo aurignacensis hauseri. 
The man here represented was of rather stout, powerful 
build, as befits a man of those strenuous days, but with a 
remarkably long skull, showing in certain skeletal features 
so marked a resemblance to the later Reindeer (Magda- 
lenian) man as to indicate an ancestral relationship. 

To this same race doubtless belong also the remains dis- 
covered at Briinn (Mahren) and at Galley Hill, England. 
This latter skeleton has given rise to some controversy, 
especially as to its exact geological age, for it was taken 
from certain Thames river gravels in company with imple- 
ments of lower Paleolithic character. Professor Keith has 
worked out the lapse of time since this man lived, assuming 
the remains to be as old as the containing gravels, by the 
amount of erosion done by the Thames since they were 
deposited. This he finds to be a recorded depth of no less 
than a hundred and seventy-five feet. The rate of the wear- 
ing down of the river valley, based upon that done since 
Roman times, is estimated at one foot for every thousand 
years, which would give to this skeleton the immense anti- 
quity of a hundred and seventy-five millenniums! 
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A recent number of “Nature” gives the first authentic 
report of the East Anglia skeleton, found at Ipswich beneath 
the chalky boulder clay which marks the most severe of the 
glacial epochs and places the lifetime of this waif of humanity 
long before the Mousterian period, though not “preglacial” 
as the “Times” had it. ‘The most remarkable feature is the 
essentially modern aspect of these remains which prove to be 
the earliest found in England thus far, and which serve still 
more to emphasize the high antiquity of the potentially 
higher race and the persistence of that of Neandertal long 
after the incursion of the former. 

The gradual evolution of Paleolithic into Neolithic man 
seems well confirmed, Homo neandertalensis lingering on 
until his ultimate extinction, the Aurignac man, also Paleo- 
lithic, gaining in mentality, harnessing fire, perfecting his 
implements, developing the rudiments of religious belief and 
ceremony, perfecting language, and merging through the 
long Reindeer period into the barbarian ancestors of the 
modern European. 

One incursion from the south is recorded in the so-called 
Grimaldi man, found near Mentone and showing negroid 
traits, but with skull and face characters sharply differenti- 
ated. Professor Sollas in his “Ancient Hunters,” a book 
which has just come to hand, attributes the art which in 
Paleolithic times decorated the caves of France and Spain 
to this Grimaldi man; and because of the many points of 
similarity between these pictures and those of the present- 
day Bushmen of Africa, he holds that the evidence “that 
Mentone was inhabited in Aurignacian times by a race 
allied to the Bushmen amounts to almost positive proof.” 
This would of course remove Homo aurignacensis hauseri 
from the proud position of the race which produced the first 
manifestation of genius in prehistoric times, a thing one is 
loth to do if, as may well be true, Aurignacian blood flows 
in our own veins to-day. 

It will be seen from this review that the annals of Euro- 
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pean glacial man are so well recorded in artifact and actual 
remains that the old line of demarcation between historic 
and prehistoric times becomes more and more vague and 
remote. Elsewhere the tale is not so well told; for, with 
the exception of the Javan Pithecanthropus, certain flints 
of doubtful age in Burmah, Eolithic and Paleolithic imple- 
ments in South Africa, and cave decorations in the Barbary 
States, the known Old World record is well-nigh blank. 
This is due probably not to the actual dearth of remains so 
much as to the lack of exploration, for both Asia and Africa 
are dark continents from the standpoint of paleontology. 

In America, the land of such great promise, discovery after 
discovery has been made of implements or other archeologi- 
cal relics; and in North America alone no fewer than four- 
teen instances are recorded of the finding of skeletal remains. 
Of these the more notable are the Natchez, Mississippi, pelvic 
bone in 1846; the Calaveras, California, skull in 1866, satir- 
ized by Bret Harte; the skulls of the Trenton, New Jersey, 
gravels in 1879 and 1887; the Lansing, Kansas, skeleton in 
1902; and the Nebraska loess man of 1894 to 1906. Of 
these one and all have been proven to be of Indian origin, 
except those of Trenton, which actually appear to belong 
to modern European stock. Thus far upon this continent 
no bones of generally accepted geologic antiquity are known, 
but as Osborn says: “This does not mean that early man 
did not exist in North America, but that convincing proof 
of the fact from the standpoint of physical anthropology 
still remains to be produced.” 

The record, however, is not a blank, for while many sup- 
posed associations of implements or other ethnologic relics 
have been discovered and found wanting, two have thus far 
borne the closest scrutiny and are vouched for by eminent 
authority. In 1902 Williston announced the discovery at 
Twelve-mile Creek, Kansas, of a small herd of extinct buf- 
falo (Bison occidentalis), five or six adults, two or three 
younger ones, and the bones of an unborn calf within the 
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pelvis of one of the older individuals. But the most inter- 
esting feature was the discovery of an Indian arrow-head 
underneath the shoulder blade of the largest animal, embed- 
ded in the matrix but actually touching the bone itself. 
The arrow-point, which was either within the body of the 
animal or lay beneath it on the ground whereon it died, is 
undisputed evidence of the contemporaneity of man, not 
only with the extinct bison but with its known faunal asso- 
ciates, the great Columbian mammoth and a peccary-like 
animal (Platygonus) as well. In 1903 Professor John M. 
Clarke reported from Attica, Wyoming county, New York, 
a small tusk, ribs, and other bones of a young mastodon, 
an extinct American elephant, beneath which were several 
pieces of charcoal, while at a somewhat lower level in 
another part of the same swamp more charcoal was dis- 
covered with some fragments of broken pottery. This com- 
pletes the authentic record for North America. 

It has been argued that when one considers the great 
uniformity of type of all native American peoples from the 
Arctic to Patagonia in contrast to the wide diversity of Old 
World types, the coming of humanity to the western hemi- 
sphere cannot have been very remote in time. The ancient 
ruins of Central and South America, however, showing as 
they do a relatively high civilization far antedating the com- 
ing of the Spaniards, stand in mute appeal to the imagina- 
tion to trace in retrospect a long racial career for their 
builders. But South American discoveries, and they in turn 
are many, have not borne the cold scrutiny of the scientific 
critic; one by one they have been recently declared by high 
authority to be of no geological antiquity. 

The Yale Peruvian expedition under Professor Bingham, 
lately returned from a half-year reconnaissance in Peru, 
announces the latest of human discoveries. Aside from the 
discovery of Inca and pre-Inca ruins of wonderful perfec- 
tion and preservation, Professor Bingham was fortunate 
enough to find in a gravel bank near Cuzco not only one bone 
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but several of human origin, together with those pertaining 
to at least three lower animals. Realizing the skeptical atti- 
tude of the scientific world, the members of the party decided 
to leave nothing undone which would prove the truth of 
their statements; so, as the remains were soon found to be 
not an interment but actually interstratified with gravel of 
glacial age, Professors Bingham and Bowman excavated 
while Professor Foote took photographs of every successive 
stage of the work. The bones were then transferred to the 
hotel, again photographed, and packed for shipment to New 
Haven. They prove to be the bones of the thighs, hip, 
ribs, and a portion of the skull of three human beings, two 
of whom were not remarkable in any way. The third, how- 
ever, represents a very thickset man of low stature, but so 
far as the rather uncharacteristic bones go, apparently undif- 
ferentiated from modern man. 

The animal remains are those of the guanaco (Lama 
guanacus), a living denizen of South America, a dog-like 
wolf or wolf-like dog, which is not specifically determinable, 
and a bovine represented by the cannon-bone of the left hind 
leg, a portion of the elbow bone or ulna of the fore limb, and 
the lower end of the first rib of the right side. The first 
two bones are not sufficiently distinctive to differentiate the 
animal from the domestic cattle on the one hand or from the 
bison on the other; they might well belong to either. In 
the rib fragment, however, Dr. Eaton believes he sees 
bison characters and not those of cattle; if so, it is the first 
recorded instance of bison south of Mexico, and moreover 
it points to at least one locally extinct type in the collection. 
The presence of the bison in South America is not scientifi- 
cally impossible, for several species of fossil bison are known 
in North America, and the contemporaneous horse (or his 
descendants), which occupied the same habitat and is no 
more of a migrant, travelled into the southern continent as 
soon as the developing land bridge permitted. 

But the proof of the antiquity of this man lies not in 
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its meagre associated fauna as we now know it, but in the 
geological evidence offered by Professor Bowman that the 
remains lay at the bottom of a mass of stratified gravel 
which covered them at one time to a depth of not less than a 
hundred and twenty-five feet, a fact which, he rightly argues, 
points to glacial origin. Just what that means in the light 
of man’s antiquity in Europe is not so clear, for it is not 
yet possible to correlate with any assurance a glacial deposit 
in South America with the measured advances and retreats 
of the great ice sheet of the Old World. A conservative 
estimate of at least twenty thousand years has been given as 
the probable age of the Cuzco man, a mere fraction of the 
duration of time since the appearance of Pithecanthropus or 
the man of Heidelberg or Neandertal; but whether the age 
be twenty or sixty thousand years, if this discovery, which 
should be amplified by further exploration, will bear the test 
of time, its importance is paramount as the first authentic 
physical record of man’s existence in the prehistoric western 
world. 








TENDENCIES OF RECENT AMERICAN 
BIOGRAPHY 


By ALLEN JOHNSON 


T is a matter of common observation and regretful com- 
ment that much of present-day historical writing is not 
readable. A recent review of certain historical essays 

voices this frequent plaint in these words: “The papers 
have small literary quality. . . . There is no attempt 
to portray the form and character of significant personalities ; 
nor can a page be found enlivened by a graphic picture of 
some past event. . . . A taste affects modern historic 
writers quite different from that which prevailed with Irving 
and Bancroft, and even the Boston trio, Prescott, Motley, 
and Parkman. It is thought that in those days History 
walked in robes too flowing, with an over-display of the 
purple patch. Our grandsons may feel that in our time, on 
the other hand, her garment has been quite too sad-colored 
and scant. Diligence, accuracy, sound judgment are pri- 
mary requisites, but grace and picturesqueness are not to be 
entirely thrown aside, unless we are content, like the plodding 
author someone describes, to write our books with no thought 
of anything so irrelevant as a reader.” 

There was once a close alliance between history and litera- 
ture. In one of our New England colleges there is, or was 
until very recently, a chair of American history, literature, 
and eloquence. And it was not many years ago that a college 
in the Middle West, which had inherited wholesome tradi- 
tions of the balmy days of New England literature, main- 
tained a professorship of history and belles-lettres. When 
these chairs were founded men and women were reading 
Gibbon and Milman, Guizot and Hallam, Robertson and 
Macaulay. A pathetic picture! To think of the way that 
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Gibbon used his sources, not to mention the sheer ignorance 
of Guizot respecting the medieval chroniclers! Was it not 
a benighted generation which suffered its critical spirit to be 
quieted by the smooth cadences and brilliant pictures of the 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” and mistook 
Macaulay’s stylistic antitheses for sober truth? Possessed of 
our modern monographs, we have a feeling of smug content- 
ment with our erudition and something very like pity for 
those who were so unsophisticated as to confound primary 
and secondary authorities. 

Yet the disquieting fact remains, that we rarely read a 
modern historian with esthetic satisfaction. A certain de- 
gree—perhaps a high degree—of intellectual satisfaction 
may be derived from modern historiography, a pleasure 
akin to that of the physicist or biologist who follows the 
laborious researches of some powerful and penetrating intel- 
lect as he pushes back the veil of mystery which shrouds this 
little life of ours and so widens the bounds of human know]l- 
edge. ‘The common satisfactions of the scientist come from 
patient, prolonged investigations which lead only a step or 
two along the road to truth, rarely from a brilliant tour de 
force which gives a constructive interpretation to data 
gleaned by scores of plodding workers in many fields. 
‘Msthetic satisfactions are rarely if ever vouchsafed to the 
scientist as they are to the artist. And just to the degree 
to which history has become a science, instead of an art, it 
has forfeited its claims upon the esthetic interests of men and 
women. 

I do not assert that this divorce of history from literature 
is complete; it is of tendencies that I would speak. The 
appearance of a historian with a literary style is a suffi- 
ciently rare phenomenon to suggest the trend of historio- 
graphy. Turn whither we will, the influence of the scientific 
spirit of the age upon historical writing is in evidence. Nor 
would I affirm that this tendency to separation is inevitable, 
but only natural. It would have been strange indeed if the 
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extraordinary development of the natural sciences in the 
nineteenth century had not affected historians, and that in 
two ways: first, in their methods, and then in their choice 
of historical material. 

The triumphs of science are essentially the triumphs of 
method. From the moment that hypotheses were subjected 
as a matter of course to evidential tests, the vague zone 
between tradition and fact, superstition and truth, narrowed 
towards a definite line. Applied to historical investigation, 
the scientific method led to the essential distinction between 
primary and secondary authorities, and to practical tests 
for the establishment of historical valuations. So much has 
been clear gain. The ipse divit of a writer no longer suffices 
to establish his authority; he stands or falls according as he 
has reared his superstructure on the bed-rock of accurately 
ascertained data or on the shifting sands of arbitrarily chosen 
tradition. 

The subject-matter of historical investigation is also 
changing under the pressure of current scientific thought. 
Pope’s aphorism has been revised: the proper study of man- 
kind is not man but men. There is a clearly discernible 
tendency among historical writers of the younger generation 
to busy themselves with human molecules rather than with 
atoms. It is altogether wholesome that our attention has 
been turned from kings and court intrigues to the peasant’s 
cottage and the artisan’s bench, to find the deeper and 
impersonal currents of national life. Everyone recognizes 
the debt owed to historical scholars who have passed over 
the John Balls and the Jack Cades of history to describe 
guilds and trades-unions,—the social or economic group 
rather than the individual man. 

Yet the average reader prefers biography to economic or 
constitutional or institutional history. Most men think in 
concrete terms and tacitly assume personal agency as an 
adequate explanation of historical happenings. Nine out 
of ten readers will peruse the life of Napoleon or Frederick 
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the Great rather than the most scientific account of the 
economic forces which may have shaped the history of their 
times. Let the scientific spirit penetrate ever so deep into 
the social consciousness, the vast majority of men will con- 
tinue to be hero-worshippers. Even where the underlying 
forces of society are so clearly shaping. public affairs as in our 
own industrial age, we watch our Harrimans and our Goulds 
with a conviction that they are our good or evil geniuses. 
The muckraker has exploited this tendency, for next to its 
heroes society will have its villains. It is not merely a coinci- 
dence that at a time when the novel and the drama, both 
concerned fundamentally with the individual, are having 
such a development, a revival of interest in biography should 
occur. 

Wisely directed this movement may enrich both American 
literature and history, but it must proceed from new 
premises. The time has long since swept past when Emer- 
son’s dictum commanded assent—that the essence of history 
is biography. Few would now care to maintain that every 
institution is the lengthened shadow of a single man. On 
the contrary, the conviction is widespread that nowadays 
institutions make men. The conditions of modern life leave 
scant room for the play and interplay of personality. 
Instead of human initiative, the stark act of the naked will, 
we seem to see only the push and pull of forces, now termed 
social and now economic. To the positivist, indeed, indi- 
viduals are but the playthings of cosmic energies, poor frail 
puppets in a great show, which is comedy or tragedy very 
much according to the mood of the onlooker. He would 
scoff at the notion that the forces which shape human history 
may be reduced to love and hate, charity and avarice, 
patriotism and self-interest. 1n short, the biographer must 
resolutely turn his back upon the great-man theory of 
history. Modern historiography has no place for Carlyles. 

The biographer, then, has Hobson’s choice, it would seem. 
Either he must content himself with a descriptive account of 
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the probable motives and purposes of his subject, or he must 
describe the institutions and the mores, the environmental 
and hereditary factors which excited the motor centres of 
his hero’s brain. In the former case, he will have the con- 
sciousness that, like the romancer and the novelist, he is 
indulging his creative imagination; in the latter case, he 
must conclude that he is no biographer at all, for his hero 
becomes simply an automaton geared to the machinery of 
the cosmos. 

Now American political biography seems to have found 
no way of escape from the horns of this dilemma. Fully 
nine out of every ten biographers have been satisfied to 
describe “the man and his times”; that is to say, the man is 
turned inside out and upside down so that we may observe 
his endowments of mind and body. Casting a sop to Cer- 
berus, the author will then dwell indulgently upon certain 
hereditary traits,—if possible find a forebear who had much 
the same qualities but just missed being great,—and finally 
devote a scant chapter to early environmental conditions. 
This duty discharged, he will then joyously transport the 
inchoate statesman as speedily as may be into the national 
arena, where he will thenceforth shape the course of empire. 

Now and then a biography appears which is impaled upon 
the other horn of the dilemma. It is usually written by one 
who has an intimate acquaintance with the events of the 
time and who sees his subject as one among many actors, 
all swayed by the fell clutch of circumstance. Such a writer 
has a mind so filled with details that he can discern no 
dramatic incidents in history. Events shape themselves in 
accord with inexorable laws. The individual either swims 
with the current or against it. The individual may reach 
the desired goal and win fame. Well, he only used the 
current. He may swim upstream and sink exhausted. 
Then observe the tremendous onward sweep of the current. 
One, two, three,—never three before two nor two before one. 
The chronological order must be observed except where the 
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law of cause and effect shows that the sequence in time was 
disarranged. Happily such a biography is rare and is never 
read more than once. 

Is there no via media? Is the biographer in theory and 
in practice reduced to an either-or? No one doubts that 
biography would be written, though all the world should 
turn determinist. The sense of conscious choice within me is 
too strong for me to deny a similar feeling in others, even 
though as a theory I may hold that human acts are deter- 
mined by cosmic processes. It is enough that I think that 
I choose between alternative courses of action. Certainly 
I govern my life, so far as I may, on the tacit assumption 
that a choice is left to me. Waiving then the question 
whether the individual does act as a free agent, let us take 
the obvious fact that he thinks that he does in the affairs of 
everyday life. Is there a man who is not conscious, at some 
time or other, of the struggle between the “I will” and the 
adverse course of events; of the flush of triumph when the 
I wins, and of the sting of defeat when it loses? Even the 
most stubborn fatalist, who holds that destiny governs his 
every act, is conscious—delusively conscious, if you will—of 
effort in the decisions which he must make. He is bound to 
admit that he chooses at the parting of the ways, even though 
the choice made is foreordained from the beginning of time. 

Yet these apparent choices form but a small part of the 
stuff out of which biography is made. Below the margin of 
consciousness there are instinctive responses to environment. 
Within every man there is a subliminal self of whose capa- 
city and powers he may not be aware. This alter ego is the 
child of cireumstance—sometimes our better self, but as 
often our baser self,—yielding obedience only to the laws 
of heredity and environment. And it is this other self which 
is often best known to contemporaries and to history. 

In his own inimitable way, Dr. Holmes once touched upon 
this problem of multiple personality. When John and 
Thomas converse, they are always somewhat constrained by 
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the presence of six persons, three Johns and three Thomases. 
There is John as Thomas sees him, John as seen by himself, 
and John as known to his creator. <A triple Thomas adds 
to the confusion, for John has his opinion of Thomas, and 
Thomas has fixed notions as to his own personality, and 
neither probably knows the real Thomas. Now it should be 
the fascinating task of the biographer to reveal this real 
self—not merely the self who assumes will-attitudes, who 
makes, or thinks he makes, conscious choices, and not merely 
that other self who responds unconsciously to the call of out- 
side forces, but the composite self—including all the Johns 
and all the Thomases—which is at once the creature of will 
and imagination and environment. 

The most conspicuous defect in current American biog- 
raphy is its failure to observe more than one of these aspects 
of personality. Given a large amount of personal corre- 
spondence and other intimate materials, a biographer insen- 
sibly drifts into an uncritical attitude. He becomes absorbed 
in the views and purposes of a John or a Thomas: he studies 
the problems of the hour as they appeared to Thomas’s 
Thomas or to John’s John, forgetting that it is quite as 
important to ascertain John’s view of Thomas’s problems. 

Every biographer of Charles Sumner has succumbed to 
this subtle temptation. Sumner had his Boswell in the 
person of Edward L. Pierce, who conceived a biography on 
what Mr. Charles Francis Adams terms “a Brobdingnagian 
scale.” It was the avowed purpose of the author to make 
his “Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner” a sort of 
thesaurus for the use of writers of briefer lives. In the 
pages of this four-volume work, the full-length portrait of 
the orator appears, posture and gesture exactly as Sumner 
himself observed them and as he would wish posterity to 
observe them. The will-attitudes of the man are unmistak- 
able. He is the senator with a conscience, par eacellence. 
The serious-minded biographer with a keen appreciation of 
ethical values—and only such is likely to be drawn to 
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Sumner—can hardly resist the impelling power of the moral 
ideals of this Massachusetts statesman. Writing his life is 
like giving embodiment to Kant’s categorical imperative. 
The sweep of his eloquence, coupled with his obvious purity 
of mind and integrity of purpose, disarms criticism. This is 
John as seen by himself and his admirers, but not John as 
observed by all his contemporaries, and probably not the real 
John. 

As an example of the thin ether from which Sumner, the 
anti-slavery orator, drew his inspiration, let us take his phil- 
ippics against the slave-power. It is a fact substantiated by 
the faithful Pierce that Sumner only once saw with his own 
eyes a plantation worked by slave-labor. On this occasion 
he expressed surprise at the comfort and contentment of the 
blacks. Yet shortly after this visit to Kentucky, Sumner 
wrote solemnly, “The more I think and see of slavery, the 
more indefensible does it seem.” What offended his con- 
science was slavery in the abstract. And yet biographers, 
with a remarkable want of humor, have treated Sumner’s 
indictment of slavery as though it were the mature judgment 
of a life-long student of Southern conditions. 

The tendency to make biography a mere narrative of will- 
attitudes appears again in the lives of Thomas H. Benton. 
To those who have read his “Thirty Years’ View,” Benton’s 
career seems an open book which he who runs may read. 
The labors of a biographer can be cast into the form of a 
mathematical problem. Given: the course of political 
events at Washington, and Benton’s “Thirty Years’ View”; 
find his personal equation, and plot his life curve. The 
figure of the doughty old parliamentarian, always sure that 
he is right and that his opponents are not only wrong but 
perversely wrong, seems as clear-cut as a cameo. “Having 
read Benton’s ‘Thirty Years’ View,’” writes one biogra- 
pher, “and being struck in particular with the immense bold- 
ness of the course which he pursued in many instances in his 
longeareer . . . I decided to write a biography of him.” 
27 
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The result is a book which hardly suggests that Benton had 
a constituency. Consequently, when Benton failed of 
re-election to the United States Senate in 1851, we are left 
without an adequate explanation of the unwillingness of the 
people of Missouri to reward him for his immense boldness. 
Some sort of revolution occurred in the trans-Mississippi 
country, but the biographer has not thought it worth while 
to explain its nature and extent. 

The failure to portray John’s Thomas—Thomas as he 
appeared to his contemporaries—is due in large measure, 
so far as statesmen of our national history are concerned, to 
an imperfect realization of the nature of representation in 
the United States. A reader might suppose that these 
worthies represented pocket-boroughs which never failed to 
return them to Senate or House by acclamation. Such an 
impression has only to be recorded in cold print to appear 
absurd. Biographies which are constructed on the suppo- 
sition that certain famous characters stayed in the national 
arena because there was a general clamor for their retention 
in office, reveal a very slender acquaintance with the brutal 
facts of American politics. We should have been spared 
many a biographical panegyric, had authors recalled the sim- 
ple formula that an American statesman is always a dead 
politician. Ours is a federal, not a unitary, state. Virtual 
representation is not, and never has been, recognized. Every 
senator and representative is inseparably bound to a definite 
State. At the national capitol he may voice the largest con- 
ceptions of national destiny and may appreciably mould pub- 
lic opinion; but though he speak with the vision of Daniel 
Webster, he remains nevertheless Senator from Massachu- 
setts. He receives his mandate from a locality which may, 
or may not, be in accord with national policy. His freedom 
of political movement is far more narrowly circumscribed 
than he is willing to admit to himself, much less to the public. 
He must first of all serve his district and his State, for out of 
them come the issues of political life. Every reader of 
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American history will recall how the Webster of 1828 labored 
to undo the mischief which the Webster of 1824 had wrought 
by declaring that “the general sense of this age sets, with a 
strong current, in favor of freedom of commercial inter- 
course, and unrestrained individual action.” The earlier 
Webster represented a constituency which was interested 
primarily in shipping; the later Webster argued for con- 
stituents who had withdrawn their capital from shipping 
and invested it in manufacturing enterprises. Calhoun was 
a thorough-going nationalist in 1816 when South Carolina 
was prosperous, cotton selling at thirty cents a pound; but 
he experienced a trying change of political weather, when 
the seaboard slave States began to feel the competition of 
the new cotton-growing lands along the Gulf and the price 
of cotton fell to fourteen cents a pound. No public man 
in our history was ever called upon to make a more complete 
volte-face. 

An American representative must not only be responsive 
to the public opinion of his constituents, but—such have been 
the conditions of public life—he must actively win over those 
agencies of political control which in these latter days we 
term collectively “the machine.” To be sure, our Sumners 
have sometimes refused to soil their hands with machine oil; 
but, with rare exceptions, their refusal has only thrust the 
work of lubrication upon hands already soiled. One 
wonders what unnamed political toilers would say, if they 
were permitted to return to this mundane existence to find 
themselves completely obscured by the refulgence of those 
whom they have made great. They at least know that 
American political leaders have not hovered in an empyrean 
created by eloquence and moral enthusiasms. 

Political constituencies, it is true, are for the most part 
artificial creations. Two thirds of the States have been 
carved out of the public domain. The boundaries of com- 
monwealths like Nebraska and Nevada point unmistakably 
to their origin. Perhaps it is the aspect of the political 
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map of the United States that has led to the all too common 
assumption that American constituencies have a dull uni- 
formity. At all events, the public whose opinion has been 
a barometer for most statesmen has not received adequate 
attention. The subtle forces which form public opinion are 
as diverse as human activities. The difference between 
State and State appears less in their political institutions, 
which are often imitations of one another, than in the state- 
craft which results from geographical and demographical 
considerations. Had the United States been confined 
between the Alleghanies and the Atlantic, the conditions 
which made Virginia and Massachusetts so unlike would 
have persisted. It is not so obvious that the great west- 
ward movement of population into the more or less arti- 
ficial political areas beyond the Alleghanies could produce 
such striking variations between States. Yet the reaction 
of this mobile population upon geographical environment 
has created differences which are almost as marked as those 
among the original thirteen States. 

The historian of a constituency and of its representative 
must measure two factors: the influence of geographical 
position and that of population. Geographical and demo- 
graphical conditions made Illinois a most interesting con- 
stituency before the Civil War. No one can have failed to 
observe how strongly the people of the State were drawn 
southward by the pull of natural forces: the Mississippi 
washes the western border on its gulf-ward course; and the 
chief rivers within the State have a general southerly trend. 


But quite as important historically is the convergence of the ° 


Ohio, the Cumberland, and the Tennessee on the southern 
border; for it was by these waterways that the early settlers 
reached the Illinois territory from the States of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and North Carolina. The apex of the 
irregular, inverted triangle of Illinois, thrust down to the 
thirty-seventh parallel of latitude, brought the first settlers 
well within the sphere of southern influence. Nearly one 
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half of Illinois lay south of Mason and Dixon’s line. In 
the early days, the possession by the Indians of the northern 
areas accentuated the southern connections of the people. 
At the same time the absence at the North of navigable 
waterways and passable highways between East and West, 
left the Ohio and its tributaries the only connecting lines 
of travel with the remote northern Atlantic States. Had 
Illinois been admitted into the Union with the boundaries 
first proposed, it would have been, by all those silent influ- 
ences which make public sentiment, a southern State. But 
the extension of the northern boundary to 42° 30’ gave Illi- 
nois a frontage of fifty miles on Lake Michigan, and 
deflected the whole political and social history of the com- 
monwealth. This contact with the great waterways of the 
North brought to the State, in the course of time, an immense 
share of the lake traffic and a momentous connection with 
the northern central and northern Atlantic States. The 
passing of the Indians, the opening up of the great prairies 
to settlement, and the completion of the Illinois-Michigan 
canal made the northern part of Illinois fallow for New 
England seeding. The inevitable interpenetration of 
northern and southern interests in Illinois, is the most impor- 
tant fact in the social and political history of the State. 
It bred in Illinois statesmen a disposition to compromise 
for the sake of political harmony and economic progress, a 
passionate attachment to the Union as the sine qua non of 
State unity, and a glowing nationalism. 

The area of the several States has rarely been made to 
conform to those physiographical regions which nature has 
marked upon the continent. Hence it has often happened 
that the actual constituency of a public man has been wider 
than his political district. The circumstances which impel 
him to pursue a course of action are created by the larger 
natural area. A sectionalism resting upon fundamental 
physiographical conditions has more than once explained 
the career of a statesman, whose political orbit would other- 
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wise have baffled calculation. The concern of the upper 
Mississippi Valley for a free and unimpeded outlet to the 
Gulf was a determining factor in the public lives of those 
who represented the great Northwest before the Civil War, 
predisposing them to compromise with the South to avert 
secession. ‘The paramount maritime interests of New Eng- 
land as a section, which in turn rest upon certain physical 
characteristics, go far to explain the course of the Federal- 
ists in their antagonism to the policy of the Virginia dynasty. 
The solidarity of interests in the slave-holding South is 
now one of the recognized commonplaces of ante-bellum 
history. 

Because insufficient attention has been given to back- 
ground, many American portraitures are not only faulty 
in perspective, but positively flat and insipid, lacking indi- 
viduality. Europeans, including Mr. Bryce, are disposed 
to find everywhere in American life a tendency towards uni- 
formity. So far as this impression has been received from 
biographical literature, it is not unfair. Too many biogra- 
phies have been penned by literary hacks who have had no 
eye for local color or individual characteristics. Their high- 
est ambition seems to be to rescue their hero from humble 
surroundings and to thrust him into a senatorial frock coat. 
The results are not happier when latter-day statesmen are 
mustered into literary service, on the erroneous supposition 
that because a man is in Congress he must necessarily know 
a great deal about his predecessors in high office. 

To the true artist, however, American life is not wanting 
in local color. Humdrum American democracy has never 
lacked picturesque leaders. To superficial observers, Lin- 
coln in his law office in Illinois must have seemed like a very 
ordinary specimen of border humanity. It was only after 
he achieved greatness that biographers began to find local 
color in his early surroundings. Indeed, Lincoln’s admirers 
have almost forgotten the essential tawdriness of life on the 
prairies of Illinois in the Thirties and Forties. Notwith- 
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standing the ever-increasing volume of Lincolniana, the 
great desideratum is still a faithful account of Lincoln as 
an Illinois politician, without the halo of martyrdom. . 
A scientific analysis of the man and of the formative fac- 
tors of his environment is, however, only preliminary to the 
constructive art of the biographer. The problem of prob- 
lems for him, the problem upon which all his historical data 
converge, is that of leadership. No individual becomes a sub- 
ject for political biography who does not possess the instinct 
of leadership to a greater or less degree. A microscopic 
study of mental and moral qualities may reveal this capacity ; 
a thorough-going analysis of external circumstances may 
indicate the sphere within which leadership may be exercised ; 
but no amount of grubbing in the sources will discover the 
subtle interaction between personality and society, between 
politician and constituents, between leader and followers. 
It is just at this point that the biographer must rub his 
Aladdin lamp and summon to his aid the genii of his creative 
imagination. ‘To divine the extent to which a leader leads 
and a following follows, is to penetrate to the very arcana 
of human will and destiny. Whether in a given contingency 
an individual may lay claim to leadership, depends not 
merely upon his will and character, but also upon those 
elusive external circumstances which may or may not have 
predetermined his conscious choices. Whether in other con- 
tingencies a public may be said to have produced a great 
personality to voice its inarticulate desires, depends not 
merely upon the dead weight and pressure of circumstance, 
but also upon the vivifying influence of that personality 
who alone may have been able to give form to those vague 
and incoherent imaginings of the multitude. 








THE UPPER CONNECTICUT 
By ArtTHuR CoLTon 


E dropped the canoe in at Lancaster, north of the 
White Mountains. It came over from Canada two 
days late, and we had dropped the White Mountains 

into the two days left vacant, which they filled to the brim 
with memories of long trails in the climbing forest, miles of 
gray frost-shattered rubble and rock, frail crosses marking 
the spots where men had died of late in a June ice storm, the 
Summit House chained to its place against the snatching 
of piratical winds, peak after melancholy peak of the Presi- 
dential Range hidden or half seen through driving mists,— 
finally, a night in a stone hut, built for mountain climbers on 
the shoulder of Quincy Adams, in company with two casual 
strangers, elderly gentlemen who were good cooks. Memo- 
ries enough to fill a cupboard of days. It is very well to 
travel on the current of rivers, carrying with one the memo- 
ries of mountains. After the hostile heights, when one 
comes to slide down a dimpling river in the sunlight, where 
the rocks are rounded and the outlook is limited and social, 
nature seems the more compliant, and singularly gracious; 
she agrees at last with all one’s opinions. 

There was some mistake about this theory. The Upper 
Connecticut was not that kind of river. We fell into an 
argument with it, and then a quarrel. It is not a placid 
river with populated shores. It is solitary and headlong. 
The farmhouses and villages lie mainly on the roads back 
from the river, which is only navigated by logs and lumber- 
men. It runs along the high banks of meadows, the edges 
of woods and steep hills, and over innumerable stony rapids. 
Canoeing there is a strenuous life of forecasts, accidents, 
sudden remedies, and escapes. 
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We camped at evening on a high bank, and turned on 
the Connecticut with a sense of injury. A farmer came 
driving his mowing machine down the meadow, and drew 
near. Might we spend the night there on the corner of 
his land? “Why, I guess I can stand it if you can!” he 
called aloud, and rolled away cheerfully on his clicking 
machine. It was pleasant to be in this country of varied 
humors. Man had not talked so in Canada. 

“The strenuous life” is a current term of late. It is a 
more attractive term than “hustling,” but it seems to be 
used only in the meaning of “strenuous doing,” as if “life” 
were synonymous with action, and action to be set forth as 
a moral ideal in the conduct of life. It is not so much a new 
gospel as the expression of a national characteristic. It 
is an attempt to make a gospel out of a characteristic, 
always a pleasant enterprise; but it would seem that “strenu- 
ous thinking” would be a gospel more to our needs, if it 
should appear that we are a people whose energy in action 
already verges on the gigantic, but whose energy in thought 
is not noticeable; whose literature is more multitudinous 
than virile, somewhat lax and wordy, as if it mirrored an age 
and people growing vigorously in stalk and blade, somewhat 
given to congratulating itself on its energy in growing 
stalks and blades, and to setting forth its energy in that 
respect as a moral ideal in the conduct of corn. In fact, 
unkind statements of this sort have been made; and if it is 
true that our energy already runs mainly into action and 
little into ideas, that men take hold of the day’s affairs with a 
nervous grip, and read books that are nerveless and grip- 
less, and still suppose that all things are well, then strenuous 
doing is a poor thing to preach among us. Instead of being 
told to be up and doing, it may happen a man needs more 
to be told to sit down and think himself a fool till he knows 
better. 

Neither the fervid and prolonged industry of the man 
on the haycutter, nor the efficiency of his clicking machine, 
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would ever seem to me worth as much as his breezy 
tolerance, his angular character, his knack of pregnantly 
stating his mind. The section of the Upper Connecticut 
running downward from his farm is called “The Eighteen 
Mile Race.” It has its advantages, and is better canoeing, 
with better speed and fewer obstructions, when the water 
is fairly high; but it has this disadvantage, that at the end 
one has no knowledge whether or not there were any gods 
along the way. It is too insistent on itself. “Thou shalt 
have no other gods but me,” is a burly announcement for 
a new acquaintance; “Attend to me or I’ll smash your boat,” 
but a brusque beginning of conversations. There was a 
strenuousness about the men and rivers of this country. 
The Connecticut was a salient character, like the farmer on 
the haycutter, keen in its own pursuits, surprising and 
decisive in answer. Even if one at last travelled over it 
victoriously, it seemed possible that he would surrender so 
much of himself to the process as to leave the balance of 
trade with the river. 

For a victory is never anything but a purchase. A tri- 
umph is a euphemism for an exchange. One may as well 
forecast his bargain. Whatever he strives for he pays for. 
Knowledge is power, and its power is greatest over the 
holder of it. Wealth is a power which controls the posses- 
sor. Whatever a man owns, owns him. His pursuits pur- 
sue him. He never ploughs a field without being ploughed 
himself, or plants it himself unplanted, or goes into business 
without its going into him, or travels intimately with a 
river without its current flowing through him. He 
“believes that he is becoming master of nature,” says Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton, “but nature is becoming mistress of 
him.” The power of the inanimate universe over him was 
increasing on account of his increasing interest in it. “The 
long brown road leading wherever I choose,” says Whit- 
man, vaguely exulting, although it is evident enough that 
the road would not lead him wherever he chose unless he 
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chose to go wherever it led. Whitman felt assured of the 
benignity of things, and held his own good will to be a proof 
of it It did prove something. 

Mahomet once ordered a mountain to come to him, and 
his disciples looked to see it lift its granite feet and sway 
clumsily across the plain, but nothing happened. “Very 
well, I will go to the mountain,” said Mahomet, whose assur- 
ance was more daring still. 

He was not master of the mountain, but he was master 
of the relations between himself and it. He controlled his 
own end of the relations. Mountains and roads are not 
compliant, but the soul of man is ingenious. By his inge- 
nuity he makes the road of necessity friendly. The counte- 
nance of fate wears a smile, which is the reflection of his own. 
He finds a welcome in the dead mountain at his coming, for 
he brings his welcome with him. It will meet him halfway, 
for his spirit has shortened the way by half. He will have 
his gods whether or no, and run the “Eighteen Mile Race” 
in their company. He will make a shrewd bargain with 
nature and event, knowing that he has no benevolent weak- 
lings to deal with. He is not “master of his fate,” but he 
is “captain of his soul,” as the captain of a ship is captain, 
who by hook and crook, by trimming sails to the weather, 
by trusting the established wisdom of the chart and the 
instinct of the compass, on the whole maintains his purpose. 

Another disadvantage of the Connecticut is the morning 
fog. One closes the eyes in sleep on a brilliant night. 
There was a ceremonial procession from sunset to sleep, a 
festival of the silver and blue magnificence of water and 
sky, and the duskier purple of the fields. One opens them 
on a gray repentant dawn. The world has gone into a 
nunnery. She has fallen to remembering her sins and her 
mortality. She is cold, veiled, and still, except for mutter- 
ing prayers with the voice of the shrouded river. The fog 
drips from the edges of the tent. Everything beyond the 
tent flap is ghostly or hidden, blank, comfortless. But even 
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if one catches a chill, he would not choose to have missed the 
contrast of the night and morning, the lying down in 
wonder to wake surprised. It was pointed out in the “Dolly 
Dialogues,” that unchequered love is rather a dull story. 
When Troilus walked the streets of Troy, that were bereft 
of Cressida, he fancied everyone he met was sad for him, and 
fancied that they said, 
I am right sorry Troilus will die. 
Every night he 


Stood the bright moon to behold, 

And all his sorrows to the moon he told, 

And said, “I wis when thou art horned anew 
I shall be glad if all the world be true.” 


Chaucer’s psychology was good, Troilus’s forebodings 
correct, Cressida already false. She 
loveth the son of Tydeus, 
And Troilus mot weep in carés cold. 
Such is this world, whoso can it behold! 


In each estate is little heartés rest! __, 
God leave us for to take it for the best! 


One might as well start the fire and have breakfast. “Il 
faut cultiver notre jardin.” Troilus himself felt better 
after breakfast. Most depression comes from misthinking 
a certain estate peculiar enough to justify the neglect of 
breakfast. ‘““Whoso can it behold” knows that there is not 
much heart’s rest anywhere, but everywhere some, and more 
than ordinary after breakfast. Everyone was not sad for 
Troilus; they had their own troubles; nor thought he would 
die of love, or be eaten by worms for any such reason; but 
were primed to advise him, with God’s leave, having “geliebt 
und gelebet,” to make the best of it and have breakfast. 
The Connecticut river was “a mad wag,” strenuous but 
never dull, with gods enough beside it—seeing that they are 
always wherever you put them—and noble hills and forests 
beside it, and brambles of berry vines beside it, laden with 
blackberries for breakfast. Let us be canny and consider- 
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ate; so when the rain is sent, we will smile and spread our 
umbrellas to. the rain, which falls equally on the just and 
the unjust, but not equally on the prudent and the impru- 
dent; when the dark hour comes our lamps shall be lit; in 
the rapids we will set a shod pole to their rocks and glide 
by; the memory of neither our sins nor our virtues shall 
deprive us of cakes and ale; every morning we will petition 
that this day be given us our daily courage and our average 
luck; if the world falls to weeping in hodden gray, we will 
only the more heartily have breakfast. 

We camped twice and woke in the fog, and then fled to 
farmhouses on the hills at Barnet and Wells River, to a 
hotel at Fairlee; we travelled three days a headlong river, 
and came with shattered pole and paddle to milder waters, 
the long green reaches by Hanover. 

There was another recompense for the fog. It led to a 
better respect for New England homes than for New Eng- 
land country inns. The house at Barnet was small, white, 
and high on the hill above a steep glen. The tired house- 
holder came in late from his labor, and rocked silently 
through the evening with a little maid in his arms. Neither 
spoke a word to interrupt their perfect understanding but 
something passed from one to the other which rested the man 
and comforted the child. At Wells River was a calm and 
elderly household, a woman with a gentle, winning face that 
bore the lines of a hardworking life, a man with the face that 
belongs to statesmen, scholars, or old-fashioned New Eng- 
land deacons. In the morning he prayed for “the strangers 
within his gates.” The strangers exchanged a blessing with 
them both, and left his gates with the sense of having been 
looking at the sources of the nation. The inn at Fairlee 
furnished us with a bed in a hot upstairs hallway. Restless 
people, searching for bedrooms, or more likely to escape 
from bedrooms, wandered through like perturbed spirits, 
unhouseled, unaneled; Roman ghosts—or was it by reason 
of falling over an unexpected bed in the hallway, or only 
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in my dreams, that they squeaked and gibbered? We left 
the unhallowed establishment, exchanged no blessings with 
it, and breakfasted by the river side. But for the old 
New England farms and households such as the Connecti- 
cut river flows strenuously among,—my opinion of them is 
not reasoned or dated. It is an argumentum ex homine. 
An argumentum ex homine, as Joubert once pointed out, 
is the reverse current of an argumentuwm ad hominem. An 
ex homine argument is one that comes out of the character 
of the arguer. It is the expression of his nature. As for 
your mental opinion, it is a light thing, a thing of accident, 
born of interest, of yielding, of contradiction. It is a mar- 
rowless skeleton, clinging drearily to some unclothed and 
shivering fact. But an ex homine reason runs parallel with 
the direction of one’s being. It was born before he was born. 
Whatever force there is in the holder of it, it has that force. 
A certain Greek philosopher sacrificed a bull on discover- 
ing that a right-angled triangle might be inscribed in a 
circle, and a hecatomb of bulls on discovering that the square 
on the hypotenuse of such a triangle was equal to the sum of 
the squares on the other two sides. ‘That was very pleasant 
and enthusiastic. But when these truths were first thrust 
upon me, I did not feel like a philosopher but like a sacrificial 
bull, a person unaccountably assaulted. I held the same 
mental opinion with the philosopher, but our ea homine 
opinions were opposed. A Hindoo algebraist once stated 
this problem: “The square root of half the number of a 
swarm of bees is gone to a clump of jasmine, and so are 
eight ninths of the whole swarm; a female bee is buzzing to 
the one remaining male that is humming within a lotus in 
which he is confined. Say, lovely woman, the number of 
bees.” This statement leads to the mental opinion that there 
were seventy-two bees, but there is with it an argumentum ad 
feminam leading to the ea femina opinion that there were 
only two bees; seeing that all the others were only fractions 
or square roots of bees, and no bee is properly a bee in any 
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such condition, whereas the drone and the queen bee were 
acting in a manner to carry the utmost conviction. This 
is the ev homine reasoning. 

Something of the old South that disappeared in the war, 
and something of the old New England, passing or passed 
away, sapped by the cities and the West, are softly remem- 
bered now and the memory harvested in books. The news- 
paper discusses the decadence of New England. 

An old man, and a boy of sixteen or more, large limbed 
and clear eyed, were gathering hay in a little stony field 
above Barnet, with a knock-kneed horse and a sag-wheeled 
cart. We bought a lumberman’s paddle of them. The 
large limbed youth hoped we would camp in their field. It 
was lonely, he said. People seldom came along there, 
either by road or river. The elder said little or nothing, 
except that he could not pitch hay as he used to. It was 
too early in the day to camp. We left the old man driving 
his hay cart and knock-kneed horse at a slow shamble out 
of his little field, the boy standing on the bank to watch 
us go down the river. 

One of R. L. Stevenson’s fine pieces is a story called 
“Will o’ the Mill.” It has a singular flow, like a steady 
river, full of shadows and melodies. This Will o’ the Mill 
began in childhood to notice that everything seemed in haste 
to get away from that high mountain notch of his. Waters 
and winds and autumn leaves, travellers and tramping 
soldiery, so it happened, all went one way, down the valley 
to the plain, and hardly anything came back. The plain 
itself lay in sight, though far below, dim and glorified in 
the distance, dotted with cities and fringed by the sea. It 
became the longing of his life to go down with the rest 
and to have his experience there also. Now the reasons 
why he never went, and for that strange transformation that 
came over him, are somewhat shadowy. There was a fat 
young traveller with a bald spot on his head, who pointed 
out to him the moral of the unattainable stars, and the 
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situation of humanity as in a squirrel cage, wherein one 
sometimes sees a squirrel running in the wheel very strenu- 
ously with vast ambition, another squirrel sitting philo- 
sophically over his nuts in the same cage but cutting the 
more seemly figure on the whole. The parable no doubt 
sank into Will o’ the Mill, but I take it the seeds of the out- 
come were already planted. Putting things off is a pleasant 
habit to contract. Browning’s duke and lady in “The 
Statue and the Bust” grew only to a pale, placid acqui- 
escence in their frustrate lives; but Will o’ the Mill went 
further and became enamored of his own longings, so far as 
to think them best as they stood and to fear the touch of 
realization; even so far as to put aside the love that came 
easily to his hand. Here it might be agreed that he made 
a mistake, that he may have been right to linger safely at 
his mountain mill and inn, but he ought to have taken his 
Marjory. He was logical, consistent, but he seems to have 
thought himself that something was wrong. There was a 
second transformation. He confessed as much to a brusque 
and determined person named Death, who came at last 
to take him travelling,—he confessed to him that his desire 
now, his one longing this many a year since Marjory’s time, 
the final phase of his old dream, was to set out on only this 
journey with no other than this dark travelling companion, 
stern and kind. 

As to whether or not he did well on the whole, no sharp 
decision is reached in the story. It is useless to deny that 
there is testimony from the poets in favor of unvisited 
Yarrows, to the effect that to-be always testing one’s ideals 
is a practically sure method of getting rid of the best part 
of his soul. The burden of the testimony of saints and 
sages is in favor of the philosophical squirrel as against the 
ambitious one. “The world” is denounced by the saints in 
intimate connection with “the flesh and the devil.” The 
sages are apt to remark that happiness is a plant one seeks 
far, hurriedly, and in vain, and finds it at last a dooryard 
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flower in his native village. But this is not the massed and 
general opinion of men. Nor was it Stevenson’s personal 
opinion, nor Browning’s, who were not generalized men nor 
conformers in opinion. They were in all things for con- 
tending to the uttermost, throwing your stakes freely. 
“Sursum corda!” they say. “Heave ahead! Wherever 
you see a promising possibility, jump into it. Dare all 
things and let God sift you out.” 

For that wishful, pathetic figure whom we left watching 
us from the bank of the Connecticut river,—if he had asked, 
“Tell me before you go, which shall I choose in order to do 
well,” what other answer could we have called back to him 
than, “We don’t know’? The reasons pro and con are ev 
homine reasons. ‘There is not much heart’s rest anywhere, 
but everywhere some. There is everywhere a feeling that 
heart’s rest is somewhere else, and this feeling is called an 
ideal, till it is hunted to cover and called an illusion—a quib- 
bling matter of names. Will o’ the Mill lived out his days 
cannily with great composure, and was weary of them long 
before they were done. So has many a man on the other 
hand, who has had his feet on the highway, his face against 
the tempest and his hand in the fight, grown weary of them 
all before his time, and cried: “Enough!” 


Ich habe genossen das irdische Gliick 
Ich habe geliebt und gelebet. 













Cities and mountains are distantly as magical to each other’s 
eyes as young men and maidens. The cities turn out to be a 
dusty, importunate places, and the mountains heartbreaking | 
miles of rubble and rock, and it is possible for a man to love ) 
either of them, the more passionately the more he knows of 
either, with a love that endures all things. 

At the last camp on the Connecticut we sat late over 
the camp fire, listening to the whip-poor-wills calling in the 
woods, and to the thunder of a dam some distance up the 
river; noting how the river ran down glittering and mutter- 
28 
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ing in the starlight, noting the habit of the night of setting in 
out its lamps along all the highways and byways of heaven, ha 
as fast as it darkened its earthly paths. fo 
At the beginning of the next day we rose, and looked L 
from the misty bank. But the river was not there. It in 
was all but empty, vanished in the night. Shallow trickles 
only dribbled apart on its rocky bottom. Towards the end tu 
of the day, and hard above Windsor, the Connecticut drew fa 
canoe and contents up the side of a scooping wave, and Ir 
dropped it from the crest, bottom upwards. let 
Such things cause surprise. There seemed to be a jocose be 
intention about this. There was a certain vulgar humor, ca 
but we thought it in bad taste. co 
You take any dignified object, anything large and estab- | ca 
lished in the respect of men, like the Connecticut, let it co 
become facetious and flippant, and this is a distressing thing. gi 
It is nothing to point out that if the sluiceways of a dam are on 
closed, the river below becomes temporarily dry; or, that by 
if you strike the back wave of a waterfall side-wise instead is 
of head-on, it is likely to tip you over. These are but ration- wl 
alizings, mental opinions, light things, not parallel with the no 
direction of one’s being. The ex homine argument was so 
that the whole thing was in bad taste, that dry rivers and wet of 
clothes were incongruous, absurd, a mere Gothic barbarism. me 
So much the worse for “homo.” Does he expect to meet in 
with nothing but the expected? Does he travel to no 
better purpose than to criticise and pass ermined judgment co! 
on every vagabond chance, rebuke accident for heterodoxy, fre 
and circumstances for not circumstanding in a circle? Is eq 
he such a lacquered and enamelled classicist that he has no ess 
taste for things incongruous? Must a river always flow of 
blank verse, and not a water god or “blue-haired deity” th 
crack a joke in ungirdled prose? Out on your forty pro- las 
prieties, forty oily thieves! of whom, by the shade of Ali It 
Baba, thirty-nine were the better for boiling! Out on m¢ 


your habits of behavior that “cream and mantle like a stand- fre 
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ing pond”! If a man finds himself conforming to his silk 
hat, let him incontinently stand on his head. The better 
for him and the worse for his hat were a shrewd bargain. 
Let his dignity be persuaded of absurdity one day a month 
in precaution of being absurd the remaining twenty-nine. 

No accident blocks the sequence of events. They still go 
tumbling on. A river goes dry and then goes wet. If you 
fall into it, in the sequence of events you swim ashore. 
Incongruity is a rift in the crust of our thinking, which 
lets those fluid humors bubble up that lie fattening the soil 
below. Rather should this world be likened to a pot or 
caldron, where things welter and cook together with some 
confusion, but, according to our faith, with some signifi- 
cance and purpose. And wherever there gathers a scum or 
consistent surface, you have forms, dignities, doctrines, rules, 
grammars, and other extensions, purporting to be founded 
on the bottom of the pot, but ever and again skimmed off 
by an iron, implacable skimmer. Your humorist is one who 
is pleased to have his nose over the centre of the boiling, 
where the steam is thickest. Nay, your true humorist does 
not care for consistent similes. He declares there is nothing 
so comfortable as to be himself in the mix-up and middle 
of incongruity, a cause of laughter to himself and other 
men, a Falstaff, a natural democrat. Forthwith he gets 
into the pot and joins its simmering democracy. 

The Connecticut is a faithful river to the principles and 
conditions of the republic. It gives you “strenuous liberty,” 
free nights and fighting days. It preaches no artificial 
equality, but a certain general and racy humor which is the 
essence of natural equality. It is a restless river, a maker 
of quick bargains with obstacles, pouring over and around 
them, deepening and broadening as it goes, affording at 
last, now and then, an unexpected and thoughtful vista. 
It tends to some extremes, to boisterous spirits and early 
morning penitences. It met us with a surprise and parted 
from us with a jest. 











TO BUILD THE TEMPLE 
By Tuomas D. GoopELL 


I 


To build the temple that the master plann’d, 
Long time a throng of unknown workmen wrought, 
Each on his fragment of the artist’s thought. 

The whole he had no need to understand; 

To carve from one white block, with docile hand, 

A Lapith that with Centaur calmly fought, 

Or even to spend the hot day doing nought 

But smooth a surface with slow-biting sand— 

Such was their toil. But when, their labor o’er, 
Helios from gray Hymettos gazed upon 

Fair column and sculptured front, and through the door 
Greeted Athena—ah, the Parthenon! 

Ruin’d, dispers’d, yet precious evermore, 

It crowns each faithful workman, though unknown. 


II 


O eager soul, baffled and near despair 

Because the temple whereon thou dost build, 
The nobler race of men that God hath will’d, 
Riseth so slowly toward the upper air, 

While the one block entrusted to thy care 

Is flaw’d, perhaps, or else thy hand, unskill’d 
To carve with Pheidias or to paint and gild, 
Must be content some humbler task to share, 
Faint not. For thee the hot day is not long; 
The cool of evening follows afternoon; 

The Architect is wise, he will succeed. 
Sweeten thy labor with a little song; 

Greet heartily thy fellows. *Tis thy boon 

To share the work; ’tis life, and life’s true meed. 





TWO LYRICS 


By Rosert Haven ScCHAUFFLER 


A Venetian Pastorale by Giorgione 


Play on, my brother, play; 

Nor let tone’s lulling ecstasy surprise 

The singing of your lute-chords into calm. 
How good to float away 

An hour from out the thralldom of the eyes; 
To taste the balm 

Of this benign, unsensual draught of tone; 

To wend cool spirit-ways alone, 

Unmindful of what glowing mysteries— 
What passion-flowers are lurking in the grass, 
Nor thrill when her rich, languorous pipings pass 
To merge in your compelling harmonies. 


Play on, my brother, play; 
For one swift hour to-day 
Our spirits, freed from sight’s insistent mesh, 


Have overcome the indomitable flesh, 
And sensed the end 

Whereto our beings tend. 

Hark what the noon-stars say! 

Play on, my brother, play. 


The Music Maker 
(After an evening at Richard Watson Gilder’s home) 


Beneath the bow 

Thy live chords, ’cello mio, thrill and stir— 
My viol-like, dreamful child of Gasparo— 
Raising from reverie thy Lombard voice, 
And bidding me rejoice 

In all the things of soul and sense that make 
These beauty-consecrated chambers glow 
As though they were 

In thine ancestral home by Garda lake. 
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Now, as beneath the tense, exultant fingers 
The music flows or lingers, 

The presence of the viol passes quite; 

And, for a little space, 

Rapt out of touch and sight, 

With Bach the master I am face to face. 


And now 

In ways unlike the labored ways of earth— 
I know not how— 

That part of man which is most worth 
Comes forth at call of this old sarabande 
And lays a spirit hand 

With mine upon the strings that understand. 
Yon painter lends his palette to a tone 

That is no more mine own. 

Lo he that “from the sterile womb of stone 
Raises up children unto God” is there 

To make that sarabande in form more fair; 
And my dear poet with the glowing eyes 
Brings to the shrine of tone his evening sacrifice. 
While, filling all the place, below, above, 
There radiates the starlight of my love. 


Oh comrade-heart, shall life be thus when we— 
Beyond the portal of eternity— 
Shall enter into that long ecstasy? 


Shall we float thus upon a flood of tone, 
Discumbered of these garments long outgrown, 
Alone, yet gloriously un-alone? 


Yes, love, we shall re-live this great to-day 
When our sheer souls, in the immortal way, 
Have uttered what our lips might rever say. 





THE VOYAGE OF VERRAZANO. 
(1524) 


By CuLiInton ScoLuarD 


Verrazano, Verrazano, child of Arno’s golden vale, 

Wooer of life’s great adventure, master of the streaming 
sail, 

O’er the chartless seas of silence from a fellow voyager, hail! 


I can view you as the morning lit your peak with windy 
flame, 

On the day the West beguiled you with the glamour of its 
name, 

When the dauntless Dolphin ventured on the peril-path of 
Fame! 


Osprey-like above the spindrift, through your brain fair 
dreams had play, 

Flushed with all the hues of sunset, iridescent as the spray, 

Visions of the wonder-islands and the treasures of Cathay. 


Verrazano, Verrazano, I can mark the heavy hours,— 

Striding winds upon the waters, and tumultuous tropic 
showers, 

And the strange bright stars at midnight, ere you neared 
the Land of Flowers. 


I can picture its allurement,—bloom as of eternal spring, 

Attar from the jasmine blossoms in the pines and palms 
aswing, 

What it meant to worn sea-rovers spent with weary wander- 
ing! 


But here oped no halcyon haven, this was not the far-sought 
goal, 
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Though it might be hung with garlands like a radiant 
aureole; 

Here was not the crown’s attainment for a virile seaman 
soul! 


Verrazano, Verrazano, then it was the North beguiled 

With the magic of its trumpets blowing loud and blowing 
wild; 

And you listened to its summons like an outcast long exiled. 


In the purple drift of twilight dappled dune and wood 
slipped by; 

Reedy cove and barren headland rocked beneath a cloud- 
tossed sky; 

While the taut breeze through the cordage chanted sagas 
clear and high. 


Cliffs that bore no blazing beacons save the flare of savage 
flames, 

Capes that ne’er had heard a greeting save the seamew’s 
shrill acclaims, 

How you cried them salutation with your sweet Italian 
names! 


Verrazano, Verrazano,—Chesapeake and Delaware, 
They to you were soft Santanna linked with Palamsina fair; 
Then you sighted San Germano in the crimson evening air. 


San Germano!—our Manhattan, virginal with vernal shores, 

Its incomparable harbor opening as do silvern doors 

Swinging to the sound of music that from blended viols 
pours. 


While in liquid under-ether at repose your anchor hung, 
And the thrush’s vesper anthems from the slopes about you 


rung, 
Did you breast the tides of slumber amid dreams that closed 
and clung? 





THE VOYAGE OF VERRAZANO 


Verrazano, Verrazano, in the mazes of that night 

Did some prophecy enfold you, did some prescience clothe 
your sight 

With to-day’s still-growing marvels, height upon trium- 
phant height? 


Pendant Babylonian gardens, Ninevean temples tall, 

Climbing Carthagenian ramparts, Susan dome and Tyrian 
wall, 

All that Rome revealed of splendor—had not this majestic 
thrall !— 


Had not this imperious import;—Commerce in exultant 
sway; 

Affluence of every nation moored within one matchless bay; 

From the calyx of the ages a miraculous Cathay! 


Yours, by virtue of brave questing, yours, by right of primal 
law, 

The discoverer’s chrism of glory, that omnipotence of awe 

Such as Moses knew on Pisgah when he raised his eyes—and 
saw! 


Verrazano, Verrazano, howsoe’er you trim your sail, 
Seeking still the great adventure far beyond our mortal pale, 
O’er the chartless seas of silence from a fellow voyager, hail! 











SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY-DRAMAS 
By Branper MaAtTrHews 


HAKESPEARE was in no sense precocious, fortu- 
nately for him; as Margaret Fuller once said, “for 
precocity some great price is always demanded sooner 

or later in life.” He had begun modestly by editing and 
by imitating; and only as he advanced in technical dexterity 
had he clearly discerned where his real strength lay. He 
had come to the drama when it was in a period of marvellous 
expansion and when it had not arrived at any general recog- 
nition either of its possibilities or of the best method for their 
attainment. At first his art as a playwright was inexperi- 
enced and experimental. 

It was a little unlucky for Shakespeare himself—and it 
was very unlucky for the dramatists who had to follow 
him—that he arrived upon the scene before definite types of 
tragedy and of comedy had been established. There is 
advantage for every author in finding a fit formula ready to 
his hand, since he is then free to express himself as best he 
can in accord with a pattern which has already won accept- 
ance. Sophocles, for example, took over the framework 
of Aéschylus as Racine accepted that of Corneille; they both 
modified the tradition they derived from these immediate 
predecessors; but by it they were relieved from tentative 
vagueness of effort. Shakespeare was not aided by any 
strong tradition which he could receive unhesitatingly, 
although he learned much as a poet from Marlowe and as a 
playwright from Kyd. He had to blaze his own trail; and 
it is no wonder that he sometimes wandered in a circle. As 
Huxley says, it is when a man can do as he pleases that his 
troubles begin. In many of the earlier plays we can dis- 
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cover evidences of his groping darkly for a pattern fitted 
for his immediate purpose. 

Yet he had already finished his apprenticeship, and 
mastered the needful technicalities of construction. He had 
learned the difficult art of exposition; he had acquired con- 
trol of contrast; he had taught himself how to build up an 
action, intensifying in interest as it rose scene by scene to its 
culmination; and he had discovered that he need not draw 
characters from his fantasy. A poet Shakespeare was by 
the gift of God; a psychologist he became by observation 
and by intuition; a philosopher he had risen to be as the 
result of insight and of meditation; and a playwright he 
had made himself by hard work, by the absorption of every 
available trick of the trade which his predecessors and con- 
temporaries had devised, and also by constant and adroit 
experimenting of his own. He had proved his mastery by 
tragedies as different as “Romeo and Juliet” and “Ham- 
let.” It is very strange, therefore, that he should ever have 
written three plays so comparatively empty of dramatic 
power as “All’s Well that Ends Well,” “Measure for 
Measure,” and “Troilus and Cressida.” It is still stranger 
that he should have written these plays at this period of his 
development as a dramatist. They contain single scenes 
that only Shakespeare could have handled, and occasional 
passages that only he could have phrased; but none the 
less are they among his poorest productions. And the 
critic who does not feel keenly the inferiority of these three 
pieces is disqualified from a full appreciation of the towering 
superiority of “Hamlet” and “Romeo and Juliet,” of the 
“Merchant of Venice” and “As You Like It.” 

In considering no other group of his pieces is the lack 
of an ascertained chronology more annoying than in dealing 
with these sombre plays, two of them comedy-dramas and the 
third a bitter and ribald satire devoid of the gaiety of true 
comedy. All the evidence tends to prove that these three 
pieces were composed in the same brief space of years in 
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which he was also composing “Julius Cesar” and “Ham- 
let,” “Othello” and “Macbeth.” Now three of these four 
are well made plays on worthy themes; and they certify to 
Shakespeare’s attainment of a high degree of technical dex- 
terity, merely as a playwright. Why then should he have 
at this time written three pieces, “All’s Well,” “Measure 
for Measure,” and “Troilus and Cressida,” ill made on 
unworthy themes, carelessly thrown together, and repug- 
nant in temper? 

The current explanation is that these were hurried work, 
thrown off hastily while his mind was focussed on the more 
important and more interesting plays which he was pro- 
ducing in the same period. That Shakespeare often worked 
under pressure is very likely, since he had a hand in some 
forty pieces in about twenty years, from 1591 to 1611, from 
his twenty-seventh year to his forty-seventh. This aver- 
ages about two plays a year, which is also the measure of 
Moliére’s productivity, some thirty pieces in the last fifteen 
years of his life, from 1658 to 1673, from his thirty-sixth 
year to his fifty-first. And haste might account, more or 
less, for the slovenliness of the plot-making in these three 
pieces, since structural symmetry can be achieved only by 
taking thought. 

But haste alone is an inadequate explanation for the 
artistic lapses of these three pieces. It does not supply any 
justification for the themes themselves or for the harsh tone 
which characterizes them. It does not account for the 
almost willful violation of those dominating principles of 
the drama which ought to have become almost second nature 
to Shakespeare at this time and by which he was being 
guided in the composition of “Hamlet” and “Othello.” 
And yet haste on the one side, and on the other his absorp- 
tion in more interesting work, are the only excuses that have 
been urged for the reckless composition of these plays, while 
their unlovely atmosphere has been credited, more or less 
fancifully, to some personal experience of his own at about 
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that time. This last suggestion may have a certain validity, 
although it is not borne out by the facts of literary biog- 
raphy, which tend to show that the most humorous books 
have flowered out of their author’s melancholy in periods 
of depression. Whatever the explanation may be, the fact 
remains that Shakespeare did descend to the writing of these 
three ignoble pieces in the same years that he was compos- 
ing his noblest plays. 

“All’s Well that Ends Well” is the feeblest of the lot, 
dramaturgically and psychologically. Of all the plays 
which are indisputably Shakespeare’s own, it is the weakest. 
The story is offensive; the plotting is casual; the character- 
drawing is unconvincing and inconsistent; and the humor 
is inexpensive. 'The method throughout is immature, as if 
in sympathy with the puerility of the subject. -The story 
which he borrowed from Boccaccio is absurd and unpleasant. 
At bottom it may not be more medieval and impossible than 
that of the “Merchant of Venice”; but it is less capable of 
effective dramatic development. And while the story of 
the “Merchant of Venice” may be impossible when tested 
by the facts of life, it is sweet and pleasant, whereas the story 
of “All’s Well,” perhaps not absolutely impossible in itself, 
is odious and offensive. The story of the “Merchant of 
Venice” Shakespeare built up into a compact plot, rising 
scene by scene to its climax and declining at last into a lovely 
vision of young love delighting in its triumph; but the story 
of “All’s Well” he leaves a straggling sequence of mere 
narrative episodes baldly presented in action. Probably the 
theme could not have been made dramatically attractive; 
and certainly Shakespeare does not make it either attractive 
or dramatic. 

Apparently it was the ingrained belief of Shakespeare 
(founded it may be on his own experience), that woman 
is not only willing to meet her wooer halfway, as Juliet 
and Rosalind do, but often to make advances, as Olivia and 
Phoebe and Desdemona do,—and also the Venus of “Venus 
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and Adonis.” This belief is pushed to its uttermost 
extreme in “All’s Well,” where we see Helena forcing 
the unwilling Bertram into a distasteful marriage and then 
winning him by the most despicable of tricks, a device as 
indelicate as it is crude. That the heroine is capable of 
descending to such a low contrivance, with all that it implies, 
robs her at once of any claim to sympathy. And in the 
desire to force the contrast between her and the man she 
takes captive, Shakespeare deliberately blackens him and 
makes him so contemptible a creature that she degrades 
herself in our eyes almost as much by the mere fact that 
she pursues such a cad as by the abhorrent contrivance which 
makes him hers at last. We do not even pity her in her 
success; rather do we despise them both. 

The situation in which the original tale forces her to place 
herself is, as Mr. Lang put it sharply, “at once hideous 
and wholly out of keeping with Helena’s character as it 
appears in her conversations” with Bertram’s mother. 
But it is not out of keeping with her earlier conversation 
with Parolles, in which she bandies words about her own 
virginity,—a conversation reeking with vulgarity and quite 
impossible to a modest-minded girl, however frank and plain- 
spoken she might be. Almost as degrading are the speeches 
in which she challenges one lord after another to marry her, 
before she unexpectedly claims the unsuspecting Bertram, 
a scene needless in itself, and needlessly gross, made worse 
by the smutty comments of La Feu. Mr. Henry James 
once asserted that George Sand had no taste morally; only 
very rarely could a similar accusation be brought against 
Shakespeare; but here in these two scenes, is evidence that 
he was not unwilling to descend to tickle the groundlings 
of the Globe with the quibbling indecency they avidly 
relished. Shakespeare’s great plays are for all time; but 
“All’s Well” and its fellows are only for Tudor days. 

Shakespeare has padded out the main narrative with 
irrelevant humor. The theme itself did not suggest or call 
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for comic characters; and these which Shakespeare has 
inserted remain extraneous to the central story. He returns 
to the low comedian sent on the stage at intervals merely 
to be funny without the aid of an assumed character. In 
“All’s Well” this low-comedy part is actually nameless; he 
is frankly designated as the “clown.” This clown has con- 
versation with the countess and with La Feu, empty of sig- 
nificance but bristling with verbal quibbles and often with 
obscene innuendo. These dialogues are lacking of any 
flavor of character; they are on the level of the “sidewalk 
conversations” of our modern variety-shows. Mr. Lang is 
not overstating the case when he calls the frivolities of the 
clown “coarse and stupid, even beyond the ordinary stu- 
pidity of Elizabethan horse-play.” 

Although the clown is the least comic of all alleged comic 
characters, the other figures supposed to be amusing are 
only a little more vital. The old lord, La Feu (intended 
obviously for the actor who had played Polonius and who 
was to play Pandarus), is a traditional type, frequent in 
other Elizabethan pieces and not here sharply individualized. 
The cowardly soldier, Parolles (designed probably for the 
performer of Sir Andrew Aguecheek), is only a variant of 
the braggart, which English comedy had taken over from 
the Greek and the Latin, the Italian and the French. He 
is a diminished replica of Falstaff, done without gusto or 
unction. The episodes in which he appears lack sponta- 
neity; they suggest fatigue of invention; and such humor 
as they have is largely mechanical and often perfunctory. 
The protracted scene in which Parolles is convicted of cow- 
ardice has flashes of fun, now and again; but it is only an 
example of that most primitive form of humor, the practi- 
cal joke. 

Deficient as “All’s Well” is in dramatic vigor and in 
psychologic veracity, it is deficient also in poetry. Passages 
there are in which we find the true Shakespearean fire; but 
they are few and far between. Even in style, which rarely 
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forsakes Shakespeare, we find a sad falling off. There are 
long speeches and dialogues in rhyme, stuffed with classical 
allusions, even when the situation cried aloud for the large 
simplicity of blank verse. Helena’s letter is in sonnet- 
form; and her final soliloquy is in rhyme, as though the 
arbitrariness of the theme had compelled artificiality of 
treatment. There is an unreality of thought and a stiff 
mannerism of expression far removed from the noble fluid- 
ity of the speeches in “Hamlet.” In fact, if we knew 
Shakespeare only as the author of “All’s Well,” we should 
rank him with the outer throng of his contemporaries, and 
not higher than the average of those whose works have sur- 
vived. 

It may be that when he composed “All’s Well” he was 
worn and weary, distracted by some personal sufferings we 
can only guess at. Yet there is this to be said, that his 
effort seems to have been always in direct proportion to the 
attraction exerted upon him by the subject he is at work on. 
When his theme is inspiring he puts forth all his power, 
and stands revealed as the accomplished playwright and the 
incomparable poet. But he is often careless in the selection 
of his subject, taking whatever trifling tale chanced to be 
nearest to his hand and descending to stories wholly 
unworthy of his genius. Then his ambition is not roused 
and his endeavor is relaxed. He moves along the line of 
least resistance; and he is concerned chiefly to supply the 
groundlings with what they will enjoy. 

Fortunately for us it was not often that he let him- 
self sink to this low level, and “Measure for Measure,” 
open as it is to much of the same adverse criticism which 
has been here bestowed upon “All’s Well,” is distinctly a 
better piece of work. Its theme is repugnant, but it is not 
uninteresting. The most conscientious of playwrights 
could not have made a really good play on the subject 
of “All’s Well,” whereas it is possible that the subject of 
“Measure for Measure” might have been worked up into 
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a fairly coherent plot, even if Shakespeare himself failed to 
do this. Even as he has treated the theme there are at 
least three scenes of genuine dramatic value, which he 
handles with secure mastery. ‘These are, first, the discovery 
by Angelo that he lusts after Isabella, then the scene in 
which he proposes his evil bargain to her, and finally the 
scene in which she tells her brother of the fearful price she 
would have to pay for his life and in which Claudio’s cour- 
age deliquesces in the immanent fear of death. These 
episodes are rendered with Shakespeare’s customary power; 
they are rich in poetry and in psychology; they grip the 
interest of the spectator with unfailing authority. But the 
story as a whole is casual in its construction; it is again only 
a narrative cut into dialogue and not compactly built up 
into a logical structure, rising scene by scene to its climax. 
His method is here no better than that of the writers of 
the chronicle-plays who held the stage when he first came 
up to London; and this method called for the inclusion of 
needless episodes of mere buffoonery. The play is as 
medieval in manner as it is in substance. 

The theme is not so obnoxious as that of “All’s Well,” 
and it has dramatic possibilities, even if Shakespeare neg- 
lected to make the most of them. It demands that noc- 
turnal substitution of one woman for another which 
Shakespeare had already used in “All’s Well” and which 
the elder Dumas was to employ in “Mlle. de Belle-Isle.” 
This unseemly artifice is not quite so forced in “Measure 
for Measure” as it is in “All’s Well,” since the volunteer- 
ing of Mariana of the later play may have a justification 
wholly lacking to the Diana of the earlier play. But the 
artifice itself is unlovely and it cannot be made acceptable. 
In employing it, Shakespeare is invading the territory of 
Beaumont and Fletcher and Massinger to whom it seems 
more naturally to belong. We feel that Shakespeare ought 
to be above unreal and insincere trickery of that sort. 

There may be much of the same make-believe in the “Mer- 
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chant of Venice,” but there at least the characters are 
vital; Shylock rings true; Portia and Jessica and Nerissa 
are human and womanly and feminine; whereas in “Meas- 
ure for Measure” all the characters are more or less 
wooden. Even Isabella is open to this criticism at times; 
her appeal to the Duke in the last act is eloquent, but not 
heart-felt; it is essentially rhetorical at a moment when 
rhetoric is out of place. The rest of the persons in the 
piece are little better than puppets. Claudio is the best 
of them, although he is only sketched in. Angelo admits 
that he is a sensualist, but he displays rather the chilly 
viciousness of the stage-villain than the hot ardor of a truly 
passionate nature. ‘The Duke is absurd in his solemn dis- 
guises, put on and put off for purely theatrical effect. 

The scenes which follow the Duke’s return are merely 
plot for the sake of plot itself; they evince a Scribe-like com- 
plexity without Scribe’s ingenuity. Mr. Walkley was voic- 
ing the opinion of every honest critic when he declared that 
“we do not like these people, and we do not like many of the 
sentiments by which they are governed.” 

The comic characters are not quite so dreary as those 
in “All’s Well.” Lucio (obviously composed for the actor 
who had played Mercutio and Gratiano) has a flippant 
briskness which is at least less wearisome than the dull 
fooling of the “clown.” Mrs. Overdone (obviously 
impersonated by the performer of Mrs. Quickly and of 
the Nurse in “Romeo and Juliet”) is set before us with 
full appreciation of her type. Escalus (possibly under- 
taken by Shakespeare himself) has a dignified simplicity. 
Elbow is plainly a replica of Dogberry (and was certainly 
intended for the same actor, probably Arnim). But Elbow 
lacks the spontaneity of Dogberry; his garrulity is tedious, 
and he has an ineffectiveness which is likely to be the result 
of a mechanical attempt to repeat an earlier hit. As a 
group the avowedly comic characters contribute very little 
to the gaiety of nations. 
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Whatever appeal the play may have is due wholly to 
Isabella; and she is not quite equal to the burden laid on 
her shoulders. She does not rise to the possible heights 
of the situation; she is a little deficient both in feeling and 
in intelligence. That, resolved as she was to enter a nun- 
nery, she should pair off with the Duke at the end of the 
play, so that the so-called comedy may end with three wed- 
dings, leaves her in our memory as a figure sadly diminished 
from the heroic. The Duke has not wooed her, and appar- 
ently he has never given her a thought as a possible consort. 
She has shown no liking for him; and yet she accepts him 
offhand, practically selling herself for rank although she 
had refused to sell herself to save her brother’s life. This 
is all of a piece with the huddled confusion of the final act 
and with the topsy-turvy morality which underlies its con- 
clusion. Even the villain Angelo is spared and dismissed 
to matrimony—a matrimony which has slight promise of 
bliss for the injured Mariana. But as Mariana also is 
devoid of interest this matters little. 
The play has many fine lines, passages such as only 
Shakespeare could pen. It contains certain of his most 
significant ethical judgments on sin and mercy and death. 
t But it is as painful as it is ill-shapen; and at the core 
| of it is a distasteful device. What lingers in the memory 
f 





after its performance is the figure of Isabella, nobly pro- 
jected even if inconsistently presented. And it is due solely 
h to the histrionic opportunities on the part of Isabella that 
,. the piece is still seen at rare intervals on the stage from 


which “All’s Well” and “Troilus and Cressida” have long 





y been banished. Even when it now emerges before the foot- 

v lights its stay is but brief, for it gives the playgoer neither 

S, the purging pleasure of true tragedy nor the sparkling joy 

It of genuine comedy. “It is a comedy where Death holds 

a the place of Love,” so Mr. Lang has declared; “there is 

le no beautiful shape of Love in the whole of it, and the very 
mirth is miserable.” 
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If it is difficult to explain why Shakespeare happened to 
write these two tragi-comedies, it is impossible to under- 
stand his reason for writing the third. “Troilus and Cres- 
sida” is frankly the most obscure and the most baffling of 
all his pieces. His purpose in composing it is inexplicable; 
and we cannot even declare with certainty whether he meant 
to make it tragic or comic. It has no central theme and the 
three strands of story which are intertwined are left at loose 
ends. It is entitled “Troilus and Cressida,” and yet Cres- 
sida appears only four times in all, once to deny herself to 
Troilus and then eagerly to accept his unlawful love with- 
out any explanation of her change of attitude. Next, she 
parts sorrowfully from Troilus; and when we last see her 
she is dallying with Diomed to whom she is about to sur- 
render herself in mere wantonness. 

In more than half of the piece the love-story is allowed to 
drop out of sight, while we are distracted by a gallimaufry 
of debates and battles. The play is a patchwork of amorous 
intrigues, of wrangling oratory, and of gladiatorial con- 
tests; the final battle-scene is puerile, not to call it infantile, 
and it belongs to a very primitive period of dramatic art. 
The play is an incoherent and fragmentary jumble, with 
no unity of action, no continuity of interest, no dominating 
figure on which to focus our attention. Uninteresting as 
a whole, it is infrequently interesting in any of its episodes. 
Dramaturgically it is the least successful of all the plays 
accredited to Shakespeare; and this is the reason why it 
long ago vanished from the stage. It lacks even the impel- 
ling self-will which lent a certain sort of interest to the pur- 
suit of Bertram by Helena. The deficiency of action and 
the absence of motive combine to make the drama dull in 
any actual performance. 

That the story should have been thrown together loosely 
in this helter-skelter fashion supplies us a reason for doubt- 
ing whether Shakespeare was here availing himself of the 
earlier piece on the same subject, which we know to have 
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existed. He seems to have drawn his material direct from 
a medieval Troy tale, vigorously Englished by Caxton and 
utilized earlier by Chaucer. But from Chaucer Shakes- 
peare took over at most the character of Pandarus, while in 
Chapman’s translation of Homer he found only the sug- 
gestion of the character of Thersites. The major part of 
his story, in so far as the piece can be said to have any 
story, he borrowed from Caxton’s translation, as he was 
to borrow the major part of the stories of “Julius Cesar” 
and “Antony and Cleopatra” from North’s translation of 
Plutarch. But in deriving matter from Plutarch he went 
to a worthy source, and he bettered what he borrowed, 
whereas in going to Caxton he was drawing from a defiled 
spring, and he debased what he derived from it. In the 
plays taken from Plutarch he is superior to his material, 
fine as that is; and in the play taken from Caxton he is 
inferior to his material, tawdry as that is. 

Puzzling as is Shakespeare’s dramaturgic feebleness here, 
even more puzzling is his desire to debase the heroic figures 
he dimly glimpsed. He has no mercy on any of the stalwart 
warriors of Greece; and he pitilessly exposes them to corrod- 
ing ridicule. To him all these heroes are fundamentally 
unheroic. To him Achilles and Agamemnon and Ajax are 
a lot of dull brutes and boastful cowards. He seizes upon 
every possible pettiness and sets it in the forefront. He 
puts them under the microscope of his disintegrating irony 
and dissects them with a merciless scalpel. In this assault 
upon consecrated renown Shakespeare goes far beyond the 
mild iconoclasm of Mr. Bernard Shaw in his “Cesar and 
Cleopatra.” He almost anticipates the opéra-bouffe deri- 
sion of the “Belle Héléne” of Meilhac and Halévy, a 
derision redeemed by humorous sympathy. Shakespeare’s 
Achilles is not far removed from the bouillant Achille of the 
two clever French wits, and his Agamemnon is not unlike 
their mari de la reine. That Shakespeare, who had so 
noble an appreciation of the loftily heroic, could descend 
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thus to cheapen the heroes of Homer, must remain an unsolv- 
able enigma. 

It might be suggested that he prepared the play specially 
for the actors, providing them with an endless succession of 
sonorous speeches, often weighty with wisdom and often 
wealthy with poetry,—that he was giving his fellow-per- 
formers a chance to take part in a prize-debate, each in his 
turn having occasion to spout loud-sounding oratory, 
“speeches that you can sink your teeth in” (to employ the 
apt phrase of the old-school actor in Sir Arthur Pinero’s 
play). But this suggestion, alluring as it may be at first 
glance, does not approve itself on further consideration. 
If this was Shakespeare’s intent he plainly over-reached 
himself, since the speechmaking is so excessive that it must 
have been fatiguing even to the Elizabethan audiences, 
stout of stomach as they were for grandiloquent rhetoric. 
And after all is said, a debate, or a sequence of debates, can 
never be acceptable as a substitute for a drama; and no one 
would discover this more swiftly than the actors who took 
part in the long-drawn discussions. 

Although the play is without any possible popularity on 
the stage, it is not without qualities which demand considera- 
tion in the study. It is unworthy of Shakespeare as play- 
wright, but it sometimes heightens our opinion of him as 
a poet and as a philosopher. Even more does it disclose 
his power as a psychologist. He has here given us a group 
of unheroic and unlovely characters, marvellously etched, 
bitten into the plate by the acid of his satire. Never in any 
of his plays did he create a character more evil than Ther- 
sites, and hardly ever did he create a character more consist- 
ent and more convincing. Thersites is incessant in railing; 
he is full of all manner of uncharitableness, boiling over with 
envy, hatred, and malice; he is a common scold whose 
tongue is against every man; he is mean and malignant, 
voiding his venom on humanity at large. This vitupera- 
tive and vitriolic personality is alive in every utterance, 
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with an appalling vitality; and his temper is an anticipa- 
tion of that which we find more than once in Swift, whom 
Shakespeare here anticipates, as he anticipated so many 
other of the authors who were to come after him. 

With these three pieces Shakespeare bids farewell to 
comedy,—for the “Tempest” can be called a comedy only 
by granting a large inclusiveness to the word. If the 
approximate date which is generally given to “Troilus and 
Cressida” is fairly exact, then that is the last of his comedies, 
of the plays in which there is any large proportion of wit 
and humor. Evidently thereafter the comic aspects of life 
were becoming less inspiring to him. His mind was 
engaged with larger and graver themes. In no one of 
his later plays, various as they are in substance and in style, 
have we anything which recalls the rich and oily humor of 
Falstaff; and we have very little which reminds us of the 
joyous gaiety of Rosalind and Beatrice. Now and again, 
in an occasional episode and in a casual character we may 
catch a glimpse of the exuberance which charmed us in the 
earlier romantic comedies; but the tone of the later plays 
is almost unfailingly serious. Even if there is sporadic 
humor here and there, it is generally employed only as a tem- 
porary relief for the stress of tragic emotion. Such is the 
brief appearance of the Porter in “Macbeth.” Not a few of 
these later plays are almost without any lighter passages. 

The three incongruous pieces which have been discussed 
here are not true comedies; they may be called comedy- 
dramas or tragi-comedies; but in fact they belong to a group 
for which we have no satisfactory name. In Shakespeare’s 
works they are usually classed with his comedies, perhaps 
mainly because they could not fairly be classed either with 
the tragedies or with the histories. Assuredly they are far 
from being comic in their intent or in their effect. They 
move us to sadness rather than to mirth. They are evi- 
dence that Shakespeare, who had already attained to true 
tragedy, had not found the formula for comedy. And a 
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perfectly adequate and completely satisfactory formula for 
comedy he never did attain, however much he may have 
delighted us with humorous dramas in which he disclosed 
his keen insight into the pettinesses and the frivolities of 
humanity. There is an exalted type of comedy correspond- 
ing to an exalted type of tragedy, a lively play of contem- 
porary life and manner, in which the sustaining story is the 
direct result of the clash of character on character,—in which 
the plot is what it is because the characters are what they are. 

This exalted type of comedy conforms to Cicero’s defini- 
tion; it is “an imitation of life, a mirror of custom, an 
image of truth”; and it approximates to Ben Jonson’s com- 
ment on Cicero’s phrase, in that it is “a thing throughout 
pleasant and ridiculous, and accommodated to the correc- 
tion of manners.” It may have been achieved by Menander, 
although this is not very likely. It was certainly attained 
by Moliére, perhaps most successfully in the “Femmes 
Savantes’; and the comic dramatists who have come after 
Moliére found his formula ready to their hands,—Congreve 
in the “Way of the World,” Sheridan in the “School for 
Scandal,” Beaumarchais in the “Barber of Seville,” Augier 
and Sandeau in the “Gendre de M. Poirier.” This was 
a formula that Shakespeare could not foresee; and that the 
condition of the drama in England and in his time did not 
prompt him to discover for himself. He has left us farces 
of sundry kinds, sometimes almost lifted to the level of this 
high-comedy,—if we may so call the type Moliére perfected. 
He has made us his eternal debtors for the delight we have 
taken in his romantic-comedies, wherein the adventures of 
the more amusing characters are set in a framework of dark 
plotting and of Machiavellian machination. He saw fit 
later to compose the less worthy and less pleasant comedy- 
dramas considered in this paper. But our gratitude for 
what he has done ought not to close our eyes to what he 
has not done; it must not make us blind to the fact that 
he did not write any play which belongs strictly to the purest 
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type of high-comedy,—the comedy uncontaminated by the 
arbitrariness of farce or by the stringency of drama. 

It may sound like a paradox to say that comedy is more 
difficult than tragedy; but there would be at least a sugges- 
tion of truth in the daring assertion. Comedy of any of the 
lower types is common enough and easy enough; but high- 
comedy, in the narrow meaning of the term, is very rare 
in all literatures, far rarer than tragedy. In Greece there 
is only the doubtful Menander to set over against Auschy- 
lus and Sophocles and Euripides; and in France there is 
only Moliére to fellowship with Corneille and Racine. That 
success in one form of art is less frequent than success in 
another form of art may be taken as evidence that the former 
is at least more difficult than the latter. Perhaps because 
the highest type of comedy is more difficult, it has been able 
to develop itself only after tragedy is solidly established and 
has come to a consciousness of its methods. Menander, so 
it is believed, was deeply influenced by Euripides in the 
form as well as in the temper of his comedies; and Moliére 
in his greater comedies had before his eyes the severe sim- 
plicity of Corneille. 

Here perhaps is a hint for the explanation of Shakes- 
peare’s inability to bestow upon his comedies the self-suffi- 
cient unity which he gave to his tragedies. By the time that 
Shakespeare had been able to find for himself a fit formula 
for tragedy and to prove the value of this formula in 
“Othello” and “Macbeth,” he had already lost his interest 
in comedy and was ready to abandon it. There is matter 
for speculation whether Shakespeare’s best comedies might 
not have been composed in compliance with a very different 
pattern if they had followed instead of preceding his best 
tragedies. Had this happened there is at least a possibility 
that Shakespeare might have anticipated Moliére in dis- 
covering the type of high-comedy in accord with Cicero’s 
definition. 








THE HUDSON BAY ROUTE: A NEW OUTLET 
FOR CANADIAN WHEAT 
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HAT adequate rail and water transportation facilities 
represent a basic factor in nation building, is a maxim 
which is appreciated more than ordinarily by the people 

of Canada. With them it is a well-recognized fact—one 
which has possessed itself of the public mind—that their 
potential forest, agricultural, and mineral resources, all of 
which are known to be abundant, cannot be economically 
utilized until the country is opened up by railways and 
improved by artificial waterways. The strenuous efforts 
which they have put forth during the last two or three 
decades to supply themselves with the necessary transporta- 
tion systems have been such as to attract the attention, if not 
the admiration, of the rest of the civilized world. 

The great commercial highway formed by the St. Law- 
rence and the Great Lakes has been brought to its present 
condition only by the expenditure of millions of dollars of 
the public money in the “conquest of nature.” The seventy- 
three miles of canals between Montreal and Lake Superior 
alone cost the government nearly $70,000,000. The total 
capital outlay on all the canals of the Dominion down to 
March 381, 1910, was $97,000,000. The building of upwards 
of 31,000 miles of railway by June 30, 1910, was accom- 
plished by an expenditure of money, courage, and effort 
which it is difficult fully to appreciate. And notwithstand- 
ing the fact that already Canada has the greatest railway 
mileage in proportion to population of any country in the 
world, with possibly one or two minor exceptions, it would 
seem as if she were just entering now upon an era of great 
expansion in railway building. It is true that her railways 
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have been constructed mostly by private companies; for, 
excepting the eastern section of the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
stretching for a distance of about 1800 miles from Moncton, 
New Brunswick, to Winnipeg, Manitoba, which is being 
built by the federal government, only about 2000 miles are 
owned by the public. But the private companies have been 
assisted liberally by grants of land and cash subsidies from 
the federal and provincial treasuries, and by the guaran- 
teeing of their bonds by the Dominion government. In the 
aggregate, such assistance represents a grand total of some- 
thing like $875,000,000—a substantial sum for a population 
of less than eight millions. 

Within recent years the most pressing transportation 
problems have arisen as a result of the settlement of the 
West, especially of the prairie provinces—Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, and Alberta. A moment’s consideration will 
reveal the real significance of this statement. To this region 
a large percentage of the Canadian immigrants is gravitat- 
ing; and luckily the bulk of them are making for themselves 
permanent homes and are becoming productive settlers. In 
the year 1910, over 48,000 ordinary homestead entries were 
made, while large blocks of land were secured from the rail- 
way companies also for farming purposes. This is merely 
indicative of what has been going on for a number of years, 
and it is believed that the influx has just fairly begun. This 
annual army of settlers continues to join forces with those 
who have been on the ground longer, in an effort, uncon- 
scious on their part though it may be, to bring Canada to 
the front rank as a producer of cereals. 

To deny that the movement already is well under way is to 
subscribe to something which does not square with the facts. 
A few decades ago all of Canada’s wheat was produced 
east of Lake Superior. The census figures show that as late 
as 1870 the yield in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
and Ontario totalled less than seventeen million bushels. 
The output of the rest of British North America was then 
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too insignificant to be taken into consideration; the real 
Canadian wheat belt had not been reached. With the later 
movement of population westward, the centre of wheat pro- 
duction has shifted westward also, until at the present time 
it is somewhere within the limits of the three prairie prov- 
inces. This is shown by the fact that in 1911, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta together produced 194,083,000 
bushels of wheat out of a total of 215,851,000 for the whole 
of Canada. That such a change should come about sooner 
or later was inevitable, for here is situated one of the most 
promising natural wheat areas on the face of the globe. 
The realization is just dawning upon the people of the 
United States and Canada alike that a large, if not the best, 
part of the wheat belt on the plains of North America lies 
north of the forty-ninth parallel of latitude. 

Just how many million acres of land are available here for 
the growth of this cereal it is impossible with any degree of 
accuracy to estimate. Likewise, as a writer in the “Ameri- 
can Economic Review” recently has said, “how much wheat 
Canada is capable of producing, even with the methods of 
extensive farming, has hardly passed the guessing stage.” 
There seems to be pretty general agreement, however, that 
within a decade or two Canada will be exporting several 
hundred millions of bushels annually. By far the largest 
proportion of this will undoubtedly be grown in the three 
prairie provinces. No one who has recently visited them 
during the harvest season will be inclined to question this 
statement. Others cannot fail to be impressed with the 
situation if they will take the time to examine the large 
cereal map of these three provinces which was issued a short 
time ago by the Department of the Interior at Ottawa. 
From the valley of the Red River in southeastern Manitoba, 
a wheat belt two hundred miles or more in width stretches 
away to the northwest for hundreds of miles through Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. A careful reading of 
the map reveals the fact that in the more thickly settled 
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townships of this region, especially in the eastern portion, one 
half or more of the land is producing wheat. The average 
yield per acre is considerably above that of the best spring 
wheat lands in the United States, and already in 1911 the 
crop had amounted to over 194,000,000 bushels. Yet less 
than 10,000,000 acres have ever been planted in any one year 
—a very small fraction of the land known to be available 
for wheat. Is it little wonder, then, that some of Canada’s 
leading public men are looking to the Northwest to produce 
in the not distant future a billion bushels of this cereal 
annually? 

It should be mentioned in passing that wheat is by no 
means the only source of agricultural wealth in this region. 
In addition to important crops of potatoes, turnips, peas, 
flax, etc., there were produced in 1911 over 24,000,000 bush- 
els of barley and 212,000,000 bushels of oats. The crop 
which already figures most prominently in the export trade, 
however, and the one which, as has just been shown, promises 
the most for the future is wheat. Probably a portion of the 
surplus will seek a market south of the forty-ninth parallel. 
The greater quantity, however, is pretty sure to cross the 
Atlantic. Accordingly, sufficient and adequate transpor- 
tation facilities must always be available to move the surplus 
to the seaboard, otherwise great loss will incur to the Cana- 
dian farmer, and the healthful economic development of the 
West will be retarded. 

In spite of the rapid growth of the railway net in the 
Canadian wheat belt, the grain traffic continues to suffer 
from congestion. The culmination of a continuous block- 
ade occurred in 1906 (a year of particularly good crops), 
when the railways found themselves incapable of handling 
the outgoing grain. Such a state of affairs naturally stimu- 
lated the demand for more outlets. If the present crop can- 
not be handled adequately, what will be the situation, it is 
asked, when a crop equal to several times that of the present 
is harvested? The building of the Canadian Northern and 
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the Grand Trunk Pacific Railways does not seem to furnish 
a satisfactory solution to the problem. Some other supple- 
mentary route must be provided. Absurd as the scheme 
may seem at first thought to one unacquainted with climatic 
conditions in Canada, it is true, nevertheless, that the people 
of the prairie provinces have been clamoring for several years 
past for a railway to Hudson Bay to supplement the existing 
transportation routes to the seaboard. Their demands, 
which have furnished considerable political capital in the 
provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, and 
which have provoked lengthy discussions in the Dominion 
parliament, have at last borne fruit. For the government 
has already appropriated nearly $1,700,000 for the project. 
Contracts have been signed for the construction of a bridge 
over the Saskatchewan River at The Pas, and on the sixth 
of September, 1910, the first sod in connection with the build- 
ing of the new railway was turned with due ceremony by 
the Minister of Railways and Canals. Advertisements have 
been running asking for tenders for the construction of the 
first one hundred and eighty miles northward from The Pas. 
The change of government which resuited from the federal 
elections of last September will, in all probability, hasten 
the work of construction, for the Liberal-Conservative party 
is pledged to build the road. Hence, there seems to be no 
doubt but that the long-talked-of Hudson Bay Railway will 
soon be an accomplished fact. 

A glance at the railway map of the Dominion issued in 
1911 by the Department of the Interior shows that of all 
the lines in the prairie provinces the Canadian Northern 
approaches the nearest to Hudson Bay. On the Prince 
Albert branch of this system, at a point nearly four hundred 
miles northwest of Winnipeg, the trains now stop at a place 
called “Hudson Bay Junction.” Upon inquiry it is found 
that a branch line reaches out northeastwardly for a distance 
of eighty-six miles in almost a direct line towards Hudson 
Bay to a point on the south side of the Saskatchewan River 
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i known as The Pas. From here to Hudson Bay the distance ‘ ' 

. is only four hundred and seventy-seven miles via the surveyed a 
: route to Port Churchill, and but four hundred and ten miles 4 ( 
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railway deriving much income from carrying the products 
of the immediate country through which it will pass—cer- 
tainly not for some time to come. The revenue must be 
obtained largely from the drawing of through trains of 
grain from the Northwest to meet ocean steamers at the 
terminus on Hudson Bay. 

One has only to study a map for a few moments to see 
that the shortest route from the centre of the wheat belt 
to Liverpool is via Hudson Bay and Strait. There is no 
need of giving in detail comparative figures of distances, 
for in this important particular the Hudson Bay route has 
a decided advantage over all others. For all practical pur- 
poses the distance by steamship from the railway terminus 
on Hudson Bay to Liverpool will be approximately the same 
as from Montreal to Liverpool. But the distance by rail 
to Hudson Bay from the wheat fields of the West averages 
about a thousand miles less than to Montreal, the head of 
ocean navigation. Hence, the utilization of the Hudson 
Bay route would effect a shortening, on the average, 
of approximately a thousand miles in the distance from the 
wheat fields of the West to the seaboard, without increasing 
the ocean distance to the world’s principal markets. 

From what has already been said it ought to be evident 
that there is no question as to the pressing need of opening 
up this additional outlet for Canadian wheat nor as to the 
saving in distance that would be effected by its use. The 
crucial point in the whole project, however, and the one 
upon which the success or failure of the scheme depends, is 
the possibility of ocean steamers reaching the railway termi- 
nus on Hudson Bay for any considerable length of time per 
year. This is a complex problem, but one upon which a 
good deal of light has been shed by the investigations of 
exploring expeditions sent out by the Dominion government, 
and by the reports of others who have spent considerable 
time at or in the vicinity of Hudson Bay. We shall soon 
see what conclusions may be drawn from the opinions of 
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those who are the most capable of passing judgment upon 
the important point as to how long each season the proposed 
route will be available for the purposes of commerce. As 
we shall see later, such limits as are imposed are due to 
climate. In the meantime, owing to the rather general erro- 
neous impressions which prevail abroad regarding the 
climatic and weather conditions in the Dominion, it may be 
worth while to pause a moment to consider this matter. 

In all probability the climates of but few important coun- 
tries are subject to greater misconception by the general run 
of people in other countries than is that of Canada. Even 
Mr. Kipling has referred to the Dominion as “Our Lady 
of the Snows.” A few years ago a writer in the “Canadian 
Magazine” took the pains to gather together a considerable 
number of instances of erroneous references to Canada’s 
climate which had occurred in some of the leading books 
and periodicals. A few of these may be repeated here. A 
contributor to a popular English magazine, for example, 
tells of the mercury being constantly below zero at Quebec 
for upwards of four months every winter! As a matter of 
fact, it is uncommon to find two consecutive days when this 
is the case. McCulloch’s “Commercial Dictionary” refers 
to the region which now includes Canada’s leading wheat 
fields as “situated in an inhospitable climate, and worth 
very little, excepting as hunting grounds.” Another writer 
tells, with apparently the greatest seriousness, of horses 
having to be cut out of the ice formed from the overflowing 
troughs at which they were drinking! This statement 
appears all the more ridiculous for he was referring to con- 
ditions in the mild peninsular portion of Ontario. Again, 
at the time of Prince Arthur’s visit to the region of the lakes, 
one of the leading English papers allayed the fears of its 
readers at home by the comforting statement that “Canada 
has plenty of bearskins and deerskins to clothe her own chil- 
dren and the Queen’s son, too.”” With such erroneous state- 
ments scattered abroad, there is little wonder that many 
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people have the idea that Hudson Bay and Strait are frozen 
solid most of the year; that the Hudson Bay Railway would 
have to traverse an inhospitable country in the Arctic regions 
whose scanty vegetation consists of mosses and stunted 
shrubs; and that no one in his right mind would think of 
making use of a route so far remote from the beaten path. 
How much truth these and similar impressions really contain 
we shall presently see. 

Turning now to a consideration of the practicability of 
navigating Hudson Bay and Strait for commercial purposes, 
it should be remembered that their most northern shores are 
well outside the Arctic circle. Port Churchill is in about the 
same latitude as the north of Scotland; and Moose Factory, 
on the southern shore of James Bay, is farther south than 
London. Hudson Bay, including the southern projection 
known as James Bay, is a vast area of water which is, 
roughly speaking, a thousand miles in length from north 
to south and six hundred miles in breadth. Its approximate 
area is 600,000 square miles or nearly five times that of the 
British Isles, or six times that of the Great Lakes. The 
only practicable approach to Hudson Bay from the Atlan- 
tic is through the strait of the same name. This is a deep 
channel about five hundred miles in length, with an average 
breadth of one hundred miles, narrowing down to a mini- 
mum width of from forty to forty-five miles. It is remarka- 
bly free from rocks and shoals or other obstructions to 
navigation, while the soundings show the depth of water 
to vary between 900 and 1800 feet. It has been stated upon 
good authority that the bay is always open and as free to 
navigation as the Atlantic itself. The waters in the har- 
bors, as also those for some distance from the shore line, are 
frozen for a part of the year; but it is reported that by the 
use of ice-breakers the harbors may be kept open for 
the entire winter. Moreover the bay is easy of navigation 
in that it is unusually free from rocks and shoals, and its 
depth is remarkably uniform, averaging over four hundred 
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feet. On the whole, then, it may be stated, in the words 
of the commander of one of the government’s expeditions 
to this region, that “there is no natural difficulty in the navi- 
gation of the bay and strait so far as the depth of water, 
presence of obstructions, and width of channel are concerned, 
and, if situated in a more southern region, the route would be 
an ideal one for the navigators.” 

But fortunate as it is that Hudson Bay itself contains 
no obstacles which would interfere with its use for commer- 
cial purposes at any time of the year, it is to be regretted 
that such a favorable report cannot be made upon Hudson 
Strait; for here we find that nature has imposed a limit to the 
period of navigation, in the form of ice. Another possible 
drawback to the easy use of this route is that, no matter 
whether Port Churchill or Port Nelson be eventually selected 
as the railway terminus, the harbor will be icebound for a 
part of the year. There seems to be no serious problem, 
however, connected with the ice conditions in the harbors, 
for these remain open in the autumn as long as it is possible 
for vessels to leave the strait, and are likely to be clear again 
the following season by the time they are able to enter 
the bay. Moreover, it is highly probable, as we have already 
seen, that the harbors can be kept open the whole year. 
Hence, the question as to how long each season the Hudson 
Bay route could be used for the purposes of commerce is 
dependent chiefly upon the length of time Hudson Strait 
may be navigated with safety. 

As already pointed out, the Dominion government has 
been untiring in its efforts to arrive at the true answer to this 
question. Without entering into an exhaustive analysis of 
the various reports of exploring expeditions sent out to study 
the problems pertaining to the navigation of the bay and 
strait, it may be said that there is more or less difference of 
opinion with respect to the length of time the strait may be 
navigated. The more optimistic are inclined to extend the 
period to four months or possibly longer; the more cautious 
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limit the time to three months or less. In the light of all 
the evidence collected by experts, it seems fair to conclude 
that Hudson Bay and Strait, when properly charted and 
lighted, will afford a reasonably safe route for commercial 
vessels for at least three months in the year—from about the 
middle of July to the latter half of October. This conclu- 
sion should be considered as conservative. It is not entirely 
improbable that the period of safe navigation, so far as it 
is dependent upon ice conditions, may be lengthened materi- 
ally when full information regarding the strait is at hand. 
Already there are those who believe that it is feasible so to 
neutralize natural conditions in the St. Lawrence as to 
extend the time of navigation until it shall cover the whole 
year. ‘This opinion is based upon long and continued study 
and experimentation on the part of experts. If the ice 
phenomena can be conquered in the St. Lawrence, it is not 
beyond the bounds of reason to believe that at least a partial 
victory can be won for longer navigation in Hudson Strait 
as well. 

Assuming, then, the practicability of shipping grain from 
the Northwest via Hudson Strait, it may be well to inquire 
what portion of the export crop will probably be handled by 
this route. It must be admitted frankly at the outset that 
this question can be answered only in a general way, for 
there are so many factors which are capable of influencing 
the choice of route that it is impossible accurately to reckon 
with them all. So far as distance is concerned, it is evident 
that there would be a great advantage in shipping by the 
Hudson Bay route. For all practical purposes, The Pas is 
as near to Port Nelson on Hudson Bay as Winnipeg, the 
great wheat-shipping centre in Manitoba, is to Fort William 
and Port Arthur, the two important grain ports on Lake 
Superior. But, as it has already been shown, Port Nelson 
is almost as near to Liverpool as is Montreal; so that the 
average distance to be saved by shipping via Hudson Bay is 
the distance between Fort William and Montreal—approxi- 
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mately a thousand miles. Let us assume for the moment 
that it will be as cheap and as easy to provide for the trans- 
portation of grain from Port Nelson to Liverpool as it now 
is to make such shipments over the longer route from Fort 
William; and that, under any circumstances, grain will 
be carried as cheaply to Hudson Bay as it now is from Win- 
nipeg over the railway lines converging upon Fort William 
and Port Arthur. Winnipeg and The Pas may then be 
considered as “radiating points,” each of which may be 
expected to draw upon a considerable area for traffic. Evi- 
dently somewhere between these two centres there will be 
neutral ground from which there would be no choice of route. 
This whole matter has received attention at the hands of the 
government officials, and it has been estimated that a line 
drawn from Dauphin, Manitoba, in a southwesterly direction 
so as to pass through Weyburn, Saskatchewan, would sepa- 
rate the territories tributary to Winnipeg and The Pas. 
Such a line of demarcation gives practically the whole of 
Manitoba and something like 11,000 square miles of the 
southeastern portion of Saskatchewan to Winnipeg, while 
the rest of Saskatchewan, including by far the greater part 
of the province, and all of Alberta belong to The Pas. The 
latter comprises a vast area equal in size to the Dakotas, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, and Iowa combined, whose 
fertility is believed to compare favorably with that of the 
States mentioned. It is the abundant faith in the future 
of this large region tributary to The Pas which has prompted 
the government of Canada to hearken to the demands of its 
western constituents and build the railway to Hudson Bay. 
It is true that the country to the eastward of the line of 
demarcation is producing the most wheat at present, but 
already the yield in the area tributary to The Pas is consid- 
erable, and there is no question but that millions of acres more 
will be sown to wheat within the next two or three decades. 

There are, however, as has been intimated, certain inde- 
terminable factors which are likely to upset all calculations 
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and turn the shipments into channels least expected. The 
Hudson Bay route can be used in the autumn for only about 
two months after the shipment of the year’s crop begins; it 
will be closed for the season a month or more before the last 
shipments may be made from Fort William. And in the 
spring the great mass of grain which has been contained in 
the elevators during the winter cannot be forwarded via 
Hudson Bay for possibly three months after the opening 
of navigation on the lakes. No one can foretell the ulti- 
mate influence of such facts upon the choice of a transpor- 
tation route. Our assumption that the grain will be landed 
at Hudson Bay as cheaply as at Fort William is a reasonable 
one, for the distances over which it would move are approxi- 
mately the same to both points. In spite of the fact that 
the return traffic from Hudson Bay promises to be light, it 
is expected that the rates on the new road will meet those 
on the lines which lead eastward. If it be assumed that 
freight and insurance rates will be equal from Montreal and 
the Hudson Bay terminus of the railway to Liverpool, there 
will be a saving of from three and one-half to four and one- 
half cents per bushel in using the Hudson Bay route instead 
of the St. Lawrence. For the cost of carriage from the head 
of Lake Superior to Montreal in 1910 varied between these 
two figures. The writer is not unaware of the fact that a 
large percentage of Canadian grain is shipped abroad over 
other routes than the St. Lawrence, but the whole question 
of future comparative costs and advantages is too compli- 
cated and uncertain to enable one to arrive at estimates suffi- 
ciently accurate to warrant further discussion at this point. 

The fact that the railroad can be operated to its fullest 
capacity for only two months, to a somewhat lessened capac- 
ity for a third month, and possibly not at all or at any rate 
only to a small fraction of its capacity for the remaining 
three fourths of the year, presents some unusually difficult 
problems to the engineers. It has been hard to decide upon 
what basis to provide accommodation for a railway which 
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must be operated with such limitations. According to the 
plan which had been worked out by the former deputy minis- 
ter and chief engineer of the Department of Railways and 
Canals, in the latter part of 1909, it was provided that there 
should be a single-track road. It was believed that thirty- 
two freight trains and one passenger train per day would be 
its capacity, so that round houses and shop accommodation 
sufficient to handle these numbers would be required. 

It was estimated that a road thus equipped, when working 
to its fullest capacity and allowing for delays and accidents, 
would carry about 64,000,000 bushels of wheat to Hudson 
Bay per month. There would have to be provided over a 
hundred train crews, a hundred and fifty telegraph opera- 
tors, over fifty gangs of section men, shopmen, roundhouse 
men, superintendents, train masters, yard masters, etc., 
most of whom would not be required for more than two or 
three months in the busy season in the autumn. For this 
reason it may be entirely impracticable for the government 
itself to operate the road after it has been built. It was 
stated by the deputy minister that it “would seem to require 
to be worked by one of the large corporations, so that men 
and rolling stock could be utilized the whole year.” But 
at the very time that the Hudson Bay Railway would be 
running to its fullest capacity, both men and rolling stock 
are most in demand on the lines which operate throughout 
the year. This is also the time when there is usually a heavy 
general demand for labor. Then soon after the cessation 
of wheat shipments northward, the rush season would be 
over on the regular lines. Undoubtedly, however, some solu- 
tion of the problem will be found. It is possible that the 
building of the road will soon be followed by the settlement 
of the adjacent country, and that a growing local traffic will 
make it necessary to operate the road the year round. This 
is a glimmering hope of the many, although it is actually 
expected only by the more optimistic. 

Those who look with little favor upon the whole project 
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find no end of prospective troubles. Yet it is to be remem- 
bered that there are few railroads which have not been built 
in the face of what seemed to many at first sight to be insur- 
mountable difficulties. This is true of a number of the 
Canadian lines. When it was first proposed to build a rail- 
road northward from Quebec to Lake St. John, there were 
those who asked “what the promoters of the road expected 
to find in the Lake St. John region besides bears and blue- 
berries.” Others asserted that “one might almost as well 
propose building a railroad to the mountains in the moon as 
to run it over the Laurentian mountain chain which inter- 
venes between Quebec and Lake St. John.” There are few 
to-day, however, who question the wisdom of building the 
road. When the Canadian Pacific Railway was projected, 
it was predicted by a number of the leading men in the 
Canadian parliament that the road never would earn grease 
for its car wheels; and yet it is now one of the most prosper- 
ous railroad companies in the world. There is absolutely 
no way of foretelling with accuracy the results which will 
follow a new line, especially when it traverses a new and 
comparatively unknown region. It is to be hoped that the 
building of the Hudson Bay Railway will hasten the develop- 
ment of the Canadian Northwest; that the country through 
which it will pass may prove to be, when better known, of far 
greater economic value than the present available data would 
warrant us in believing; and that the various difficulties 
which now present themselves respecting the safe shipment 
of grain from the Hudson Bay terminal may prove in time 
to have been more imaginary than real. 
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THEODORE DWIGHT WOOLSEY—A 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


By TuHeopore S. Woo.sry 


II 


HE voyage to Europe in those days,* though hardly 
like a passage in the Mauretania, was yet sufficiently 
comfortable and customary to present little that is 

worth remark. The same gulls and Mother Carey’s chick- 
ens, the same porpoises and whale, the same fog and phos- 
phorescence and sunset light, the same seasickness and 
endless walks on deck and tireless conversations, which mark 
every voyage, are commented upon in the first letter home. 
But my father declares the seasickness not so trying as on 
Long Island Sound or in many a stage-coach, and the whale 
approached so near where he lay in the jolly-boat that he 
could have easily struck it, its body being “of the most beau- 
tiful copper-green.” The greater part of the passengers 
were French and not particularly noteworthy. My father 
read and played chess and watched the heaving sea, whose 
anarithmon gelasma was in his mind and on his pen. Then 
on the twenty-fourth of May, 1827, after a little over three 
weeks’ voyage, they entered the beautiful harbor of Havre. 

On close inspection the city of Havre proved so unattrac- 
tive that my father delayed but a single night there, setting 
out for Paris via Rouen. In Paris he found himself not 
without friends. Henry Dwight, his cousin, a man of bril- 
liant powers of mind, though on the eve of returning to 
America, helped to orientate him. Nathaniel Chauncey of 
Philadelphia, his step-mother’s brother, was also in Paris, 
and the two were much together until Mr. Chauncey moved 


* May, 1827. 
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on to Germany. After some delay, my father found rooms 
and board very much to his liking in the family of Profes- 
sor Brée of the College of Henri IV. “The family,” he 
writes his sister, “consists of M. Brée, his wife, a young col- 
legian, and a young son in college, with two daughters, 
Stephanie and Elise. As these latter personages are my 
principal attraction, I will pass on to describe them. They 
are about eighteen and twenty respectively, one of them 
quite handsome, and the other, who is rather good-looking, 
has the French naiveté in perfection. I talk with her and 
laugh at her the most, and look at the other the oftenest. 
I spend my evenings with them occasionally and sometimes 
walk with them, the mother always being of the party, for 
the French girls are guarded like a besieged fortress.” No 
wonder that this and other references called out his sister’s 
admonitions. 

His chief study was in Arabic with Professor de Tassy, 
with French and private reading to fill out the time. One 
day in the week was given up to sight-seeing. The theatre 
and opera claimed his attention; he gives an account to his 
friend Bacon of the ballet in the latter, which seems to have 
greatly shocked him. On the Fourth of July occurred a 
dinner amongst the Americans in Paris, at which he gave a 
toast that met with acceptance. The usual sights he saw 
and commented on, and others not so usual—a session of the 
Institute which was dull, the concours or commencement of 
the Paris colleges which interested him, an exhibition of 
French manufactures, and a guillotine. In September 
came an excursion into the country, to the village of Ville- 
creance to see the process of wine-making. One letter con- 
tains a careful, detailed study of the college system of 
France, which he approved so far as relates to the lan- 
guages, but found deficient in mathematics, which were not 
taken up even in the simplest form until the age of sixteen. 
He was fortunate enough to get a ticket to a meeting of 
the Académie Francaise where an oration was given and 
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prizes were awarded. The members he thought “mostly 
forlorn-looking men, so you see learning and beauty have no 
necessary connection.” Of his studies he writes towards 
the end of his stay in Paris, that Arabic had been much 
easier than he had expected, and that he was able to follow 
French conversation when distinctly uttered, without diffi- 
culty. He visited St. Cloud, St. Denis, and Versailles, 
accepted some invitations to receptions and to dine, and was 
in a healthful condition of body and mind. As to the latter, 
the change of life and scene had evidently been beneficial, 
and more than once he expresses surprise at the absence of 
homesickness and loneliness. 

The journey to Germany—for a winter at Leipzig had 
been determined upon—was deferred in hopes of seeing Mr. 
George Woolsey, an uncle, who was to pass through Paris 
on his way to Italy, but failed to come at the time expected. 
My father dreaded this long winter journey of five hun- 
dred miles, and speaks of the pleasure it would have been 
to accompany his uncle and aunt to the South, had it been 
consistent with duty. Fortunately a fellow-traveller had 
turned up, a Mr. Yates who had just been chosen professor 
at Union College. Their route was via Chalons, Metz, 
Frankfort, and Thuringia, and the departure was finally 
made on the first day of December at six Pp. M. in the cabrio- 
let of the diligence, after several days spent in packing and 
leave-taking and one entire day given up to the viséing of 
passports. Both road and weather were favorable, and an 
occasional companion in the coach was not unwelcome. They 
travelled up the valley of the Marne, through Meaux, which 
had “just returned La Fayette notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the ministerialists to defeat his election,” and 
through Epernay, “the centre and capital of the Cham- 
paigne country.” “Shortly after leaving Epernay the stage 
stopped at a wine house where we alighted and drank some 
excellent champaigne at half the price for which it sells 
in Paris.” Their fellow-traveller for the first two days was 
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a son of the receveur-général of the Bas Rhin, with head- 
quarters in Strassburg. He described the working of the 
export duty on sugar, eleven sous the pound, at Strassburg. 
No sooner had it crossed the river than it was broken up and 
packed into little baskets, which were tied on the backs of 
trained dogs. These made for a certain rocky bank, were 
rafted back across the river, and the sugar handed over to 
the bakers again to repeat the fraud. 

As he took his leave of France, my father felt a real 
pang. He had grown to like a people from whom he had 
received so much real kindness and to feel at home amongst 
them. “I have no doubt,” he writes, “that the French have 
changed much since the Revolution; they are a much more 
earnest and grave people than formerly; even manners 
have very much altered, if we may trust the old account 
of the grimaces and servility of the nation.” He goes on 
to say that towards the end of his stay in Paris “the public 
mind was more stretched and engaged upon the subject of 
politics than can be readily conceived of, and I do not 
believe that the spirit of party ever raged more furiously in 
our country than it did at this time in Paris.” 

At Metz the travellers had a night in a bed, very welcome 
after two nights on the road. The entrance into the city 
lay “across three or four bridges and ditches and arched 
ways which to my unmilitary eye seemed to form an impreg- 
nable fortification.” At four o’clock next morning they 
were off again, at a snail’s pace, making Saarbriick by 
night, forty-five miles in twelve hours. Another night 
journey brought them to Mainz and Frankfort. Barring 
the slowness and the increasing cold, the journey went 
smoothly, though they were ignorant of the spoken lan- 
guage. The officials were very civil as well as their fellow- 
travellers, except “an Englishman with his dog, which was 
the less of a puppy of the two.” This Englishman appears 
to have aroused intense animosity in the coach. He was 
fault-finding, pretentious, and a bully—just the qualities 
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my father hated; who in his journal is pleased to say, “When 
I found that he bore the plebeian name of —————, it seemed 
probable that some pretensions of gentility which he threw 
out were all groundless.” 

The travellers had introductions in Frankfort and spent 
two days pleasantly enough, resting and seeing the town. 
The Jewish restrictions and regulations of the city especially 
impressed them. ‘There was, of course, a Jewish quarter, 
where even Rothschild was obliged to live. A law was in 
force which allowed but a limited number of Jewish mar- 
riages yearly, “and this number is so small that there is 
constantly several years’ stock upon the application list. In 
Leipzig and Saxony they cannot own land, nor houses 
except by a fiction, that is, by paying a nominal rent to a 
friend among the Christians in whose name the property 
stands. They are likewise, I am told, prohibited from pub- 
lickly trading as brokers except during the fairs. In 
Frankfort the Rothschild who lives there and manages the 
original house of this name, cannot rent a loge in the Thea- 
tre except by the same fiction, and is refused admission to 
the Cassino—a reading-room and society—by the subscrib- 
ers. I have found a very strong prejudice vs. the Jews 
here at Leipzig—a prejudice undoubtedly well-founded, but 
that has made the Jewish character what it is.” 

For the rest of the journey, Frankfort to Leipzig, a pri- 
vate conveyance was secured which, though intolerably slow, 
at least allowed them to spend their nights in a bed. Of 
the first day’s stretch, my father wrote: “Our ride had little 
novelty. We passed by toll-houses in pretty quick succes- 
sion, for every little prince seems to grind his own subjects 
and travellers as much as he can. Many towns have also 
the right to tax whoever treads upon their pavements. At 
the post-houses our driver had to pay his toll and then 
receive a permission to travel on to the next. An old man 
perhaps would stand at a window and hand out a long 
pole and box (something like the church collector’s poles) 
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for the money, and then a second time with the receipt and 
the change. It grew dark in these short days some time 
before reaching Gelnhausen, and Yates and I began to talk 
of our situation in a strange country, at night, with a driver 
whom we knew nothing of, with considerable sums of money 
about us. Yates, too, had fancied that the driver had a bad 
countenance—though he turned out to be an obliging, trust- 
worthy fellow. Just then we heard or saw something sus- 
picious behind, which proved to be a man who seemed to be 
fumbling with our baggage. I opened the window and 
yelled at him in the natural language of anger—as I could 
not remember German enough to ask him what he wanted— 
and upon this he got down. I suppose he only wished to 
refresh himself by a little ride, and had no very bad inten- 
tions. As the baggage was bound on with an iron chain, 
we had no apprehensions as to that. We had just been talk- 
ing of robberies and such things; among the rest I related 
to Yates a story which the young Frenchman told me, of 
a single robber getting the money of a whole diligence- 
load by placing a row of images of men across the road. 
You may judge that in these circumstances we were a good 
deal roused at first and had a hearty laugh after it was over. 
Yates accused me of roaring to the man like any sucking 
dove, while I maintained that I was conscious not of fear 
but of anger and cried out accordingly.” 

Farther on, their road lay through the romantic scenery 
of the Thuringian forest. The Wartburg was reserved, 
however, for another visit, my father’s journal simply 
remarking that the students of all Germany assembled there 
in 1817 on the Jubilee of the Reformation and formed the 
Burschenschaft. In Gotha they found an extensive Nach- 
driickerei where pirated editions of books published in other 
German states were printed, and at Weimar their luggage 
was opened for the first time. The twelfth of December 
brought them to Leipzig, after they had spent five days on 
the road from Frankfort, a distance of a hundred and ninety- 
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nine miles. The first impressions of their winter residence 
were agreeable. The fortifications had already been 
replaced by a circle of park-like promenades. Ancient 
steep-roofed houses, their facades adorned with emblematic 
figures, filled the old city. From one corner of the market- 
place rose the castle tower which looked far over the Leip- 
zig plain, where a hundred villages and fourteen towns lay 
stretched before the eye, and even the Harz mountains were 
visible. It was a wet season, and for the ninth time that 
winter the meadows along the river were covered. The uni- 
versity buildings were in the eastern part of the town and 
were “nothing remarkable.” The university itself was a 
secession from that of Prague in 1409, enriched in the Refor- 
mation time by confiscated church property. Of its govern- 
ment my father wrote: “The college has a jurisdiction of 
its own, a separate police, a prison to confine its criminals, 
such, for instance, as those who give challenges, a rector 
chosen every term, and a standing council; while an officer 
appointed by the king in conformity with a joint agreement 
of the German states some years since, acts as a watch-dog 
over professors and students lest any political offense should 
be committed by either. This man is an Adelicher named 
von Ende, and is much hated; the students have broken 
his windows, and at the illumination at the accession of the 
present king, one gained great applause by a pun: ‘Let 
the university flourish ohne Ende,” 

Having arrived in Leipzig, the two young Americans 
agreed to live apart for the better learning of German; 
and my father took lodgings, “two very nice rooms, the 
sitting room very nicely furnished” with a porcelain stove 
which commanded his warmest admiration. The restaurant 
life which supplemented these lodgings was rather too severe 
a contrast, however, to the cheerful, lively companionship 
of Professor Brée and his daughters to be agreeable. The 
day’s round of duties included lessons in the language with 
a master, conversation in German with a young student, and 
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the public and private lectures of Herrmann, “the great- 
est Greek scholar in the world.” “I have called on Mr. 
Herrmann,” he writes, “and was very much pleased with 
his conversation though he spoke bad French. Dr. Hein- 
roth, another of the professors to whom I had a letter, has 
been very kind to me and [I like him much.” 

The news of the day he got at the reading room or 
museum, with a French journal, the London “Times,” 
and the German papers. Of the latter he says they “are 
the driest things possible,—not an editorial remark, not a 
political speculation, but dry details of facts, or translations 
from foreign journals. .. . Two things in many of the 
German papers are very singular. One is a list of ali the 
carriages that have passed in and out of the city during 
the day previous, with the names of the passengers if it be 
a private carriage Another is the advertisements of births, 
marriages, and deaths. ... I saw a curious one of this 
latter kind in a Nuremberg paper: ‘We, the widow, son, 
and son-in-law of the late ——————, inform our friends 
here and elsewhere, that dying of an inflammation of the 
breast he entered into immortality amid our lamentations. 
This is to inform our friends of the event and devotedly to 
request a continuance of their friendship. We also take 
this opportunity to state that we continue the business of 
the late —-———— at his stand, where we offer the goods in 
our line for sale on equitable terms.’ I thought this a most 
amusing mixture of grief and money-making. But adieu, 
my dear sister, for to-night. The clock is preparing to 
strike twelve, and the watchman, sounding his rattle, is 
making ready to cry, ‘Héret ihr Herren, und lasset euch 
sagen—die Uhr hat zwélf geschlagen—verwahret das 
Feuer und auch das Licht—damit keine Schade geschicht.’” 

Another letter to Twining pictures a German iecture- 
room: “With a daily study of the German I connect some 
attention to the Greek, and am attending at present with 
great pleasure the lectures of Herrmann, the first Greek 
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scholar of the present age. I wish I could give you an idea 
of these lectures and of those who attend them. Imagine a 
room of about the size of the Theological Chamber at Yale 
College filled with the capped heads of as homely and 
slovenly a set of students as those of Andover, of all ages 
from sixteen to twenty-six, gabbling away until the Profes- 
sor comes and adjusting their ink-horns and pens in order to 
carry off the knowledge laid before them. The instant he 
enters, the cap goes off; he mounts his pulpit, and as if the 
words had been long struggling to come out, out comes a 
Greek line, then another and another until a convenient 
phrase is ended. Then he gives a literal but handsome trans- 
lation in Latin, and afterwards proceeds to make critical 
and exegetical remarks. The moment the clock strikes, a 
general bustle is made and he can hardly finish a sentence 
if he is in the middle of it, but the students must be off. 
But few, I believe, besides Herrmann lecture in Latin now. 
He hesitates now and then, otherwise his lectures are very 
pretty. .. . These remarks apply to his public lectures, 
for his private ones are in German. They are upon 
Greek syntax, and the technical terms assist me in following 
the train of ideas.” 

Until January the season had been very mild and damp 
both in Paris and Leipzig, rendering exercise difficult, and 
my father was far from well. The severe cold weather 
brought no alleviation of his disorder, and he looked eagerly 
for spring and good roads when he might travel to the 
neighboring cities and recruit himself. But no signs appear 
in his letters of the morbid state which so harassed him at 
Princeton and afterwards. He was ready for anything 
which led to a better knowledge of the language and the 
people or which would interest and benefit the home circle. 
Thus to Bacon he gives an account of the state of religion 
in France and later in Germany; to his sister he describes 
a masked ball of seven hundred people, which he attended 
“in a black domino, a cover over my eyes and some feathers 

31 
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on my hat,” remarking “a very considerable number of 
very pretty girls and women,” their “blond hair, with light 
complexions and rather joyous, frolicking faces,” and 
“waltzers going round in a double circle and performing 
labor enough to weary a horse, without seeming to mind it.” 
And for his father’s benefit he mentions that when in Frank- 
fort he had “inquired the cost of good Rhenish wine—I 
do not mean Prince Metternich’s Johannisberger, but good 
Hochheimer” to be had at $200 for five hundred bottles, 
adding, ““This—if it will stand a sea voyage—would form a 
very acceptable accompaniment now and then to our other 
wines, particularly if drank from 


Den griinlichen Rémern, den echten Bechern des Rheinweins, 


as Goethe calls them in one of his hexameters.” Of stu- 
dent society he saw but little, and of the townspeople only 
enough to gain a little insight into German ,manners 
and customs. The knitting of the ladies on Sunday is 
remarked upon, the poverty of a majority of the students, 


the small attendance at church. 

By March better weather had come temporarily and he 
had improved in health. Besides Greek, he read somewhat 
extensively in German literature, and had gained enough 
mastery of German to understand what was spoken except 
in the mixed gabble of a table d’héte. Schiller he deems a 
writer of greater genius than Goethe, the latter having the 
more philosophical mind. Goethe, he hears, is about to pub- 
lish, at an age past eighty, a second part to his “Faust.” 

Early in April a visit was paid to Halle, which was only 
a day’s drive from Leipzig. “At Halle I called upon 
Gesenius, the celebrated Hebraist, who is a man forty-two 
years old and the most pleasant laughing man I have seen 
in Germany: also upon Tholuck, a very interesting man, 
not yet thirty, of great attainments, and what is rare here 
in Germany, a man of piety. He received me very kindly.” 
The real spring began late in April, and was welcomed with 
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effusiveness and even with verse. No one who has spent 
a winter in North Germany can fail to understand that 
enthusiasm with which the German people, German novel- 
ists, German lovers, hail the clearing away of the winter’s 
pall which for so many long months obscures their wholly 
problematical sun. My father, always sensitive to the 
moods and phases of nature, like many another student pris- 
oner in Germany, suffered from the winter gloom and 
revived under the spring sunshine. 

Towards the end of April began the great spring fair 
at Leipzig. The streets filled with booths; strange cos- 
tumed men swarmed in from the ends of Europe; the bus- 
tle and chatter grew indescribably great and undeniably 
tiresome, while everything under the sun was to be-had by 
looking for it. Preparatory to the book fair, the publishers 
issued trade lists and on these the author most mentioned 
was Walter Scott, both in English and in translation. 
Cooper and Irving were also much in demand. 

I note fragmentary topics touched upon by my father in 
a letter of April 21, 1828, to his sister Sarah: disgust with 
French and German coarseness and immorality—a wish 
that Henry Dwight would not publish about German aca- 
demic life, because confident that he cannot have mastered 
the subject thoroughly. “For my own part I prefer the 
American system with a slight portion of the German 
grafted on upon it. .. . The only thing in which the 
Germans are very much our superiors in education is in 
the earlier schools where, however, only philologists are 
formed and the moral being and much of the knowledge 
necessary in life is neglected.” He speaks elsewhere of 
the bad Latinity of some of the German professors in lec- 
turing, and of his own disgust at hearing of American 
clergymen begging for funds in England and Germany, 
as an excuse for a free trip to Europe. 

The next move was to Bonn, to which place my father 
looked forward with a good deal of anticipation. In Leip- 
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zig but few houses were open to him and he saw little of 
agreeable society; but his friend and relative, C. F. John- 
son of Stratford, was to join him, and later they hoped to 
travel together. The journey to Bonn lay through Cassel, 
where a three days’ stop was made to see the wonders of 
the place. The wooded, broken country passed through was 
delightful after the Leipzig plains, and by the fifth of May 
he was established in fresh quarters and in attendance at 
the University of Bonn, where Schlegel, Welcker, and 
Niebuhr were the attractions. Very soon after his arrival, 
he made an excursion up the Rhine as far as Coblentz by 
steamer, with his congenial friend Mr. Hodge, who then 
went on, leaving Woolsey to return alone by land; and a 
— little later he went in the other direction, visiting Crefeld 
(where he had letters of introduction), Diisseldorf, and 
Cologne. I do not fancy that he was an enthusiastic sight- 
seer, but he did the Dom and remarks properly upon St. 
Ursula and her eleven thousand virgins. Of Bonn and its 
environs, in the greenness and beauty of a German May, he 
does write enthusiastically, and the country walks were a 
source of health and never failing delight. 

As for his university work and the professors whose lec- 
tures he attended, he gossips at some length: “The most 
distinguished man here, and one of the most so in Germany, 
is Niebuhr, who is the son of the traveller of that name. He 
is one of the most singular men in appearance I ever saw. 
He has a little squashed head and a most remarkably project- 
ing nose, with prominent eyes, and is withal short. So that 
all these peculiarities, united with a strange tone in con- 
versation, produce a very singular effect upon a stranger, 
and fix the attention more than a very intelligent face, which 
I do not think he has, would do. In conversation he is very 
intelligent and friendly, seems well acquainted with all the 
political affairs of England and the United States, and 
seems to have unusually large and correct views upon poli- 
tics, fora German. ... His style in lecturing is said to 
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be very involved and difficult to follow. This is just the case 
with his history, which is one of the most difficult German 
books I have read. He was ambassador a long time at 
Rome, where he searched the Vatican for his history, and 
is said to have a handsome fortune.” 

My father heard Augustine Wilhelm von Schlegel, San- 
skrit scholar, poet, critic, translator of Shakespeare, in his 
lectures on early German. “I have visited Schlegel sev- 
eral times and he is very affable and interesting in conver- 
sation, ... though vain.” “Two of the professors of 
philology, Naeke and Welcker, dine at the same table with 
me, and I hear them lecture also every day. Naeke is a 
good-natured fat man, who loves good eating and drinking 
better apparently than anything else except a good joke. 
He is a good scholar and has a respectable rank as a Hellen- 
ist, but, being lazy, has not done much in the literary world. 
With Mr. Welcker I am much pleased. He is a kind, 
obligmg man and a man of genius. Every professor in 
his particular department has a sub-department, a sort of 
little study in his literary house, where he is more at home 
than in the other chambers. Thus Mr. Welcker’s princi- 
pal strength as a Greek scholar seems to lie in what the 
Germans call the higher criticism, i. e., in criticising the 
Greek writers as works of genius; also in antiquarian 
researches, not so much in the literal and exegetical as in 
the real. 

“The other professor who occupies himself with lectur- 
ing on Greek besides these two is named Heinrich. He is 
said to be the best scholar of the three, but as he does not 
lecture on Greek this term and is a very moody and peculiar 
fellow I have seen very little of him. The same I can say 
of Freytag, the first Arabic scholar of Germany, to whom 
I had a letter and whom I visited on first coming here. He 
is an unpolished but apparently kind man, not without vanity 
and a just appreciation of his merits. I have seen very 
little of him since I first came, and indeed there is always 
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something unpleasant in visiting a German professor, as 
they are not remarkable for politeness—the great part of 
them, I mean—, and you always find them so busy that you 
think you are intruding upon or interrupting some literary 
labor.” 

Time passed and the season came when tourists began to 
ascend the Rhine. A certain number of these my father 
met; for instance, “a very plain looking man” who had 
been English Ambassador at Rome under Castlereagh, and 
Mr. Sparks who was searching the foreign archives for let- 
ters relating to the American Revolution. He had an eye 
also for another kind of distinction than a literary one. “I 
have lately seen,” he wrote his sister, “the most beautiful 
girl that has crossed my path in Europe, and where do you 
think that she came from?—from Iceland and was returning 
from an Italian tour. She somewhat resembled Miss Kent 
only she was much handsomer. I have serious thoughts of 
going to Copenhagen to see her, for she lives there. How 
should you like it if I should bring you home an Iceland 
sister-in-law so beautiful, who could read the Edda and had 
seen Mt. Hecla, and the day two weeks long, and who more- 
over had a fine dower in dried fish and wadmal?” 

To confidences of this sort his sister responded with 
family gossip and college news. One bit of the latter may 
be worth preserving. The students, particularly the Jun- 
iors, after bitter complaints of the food provided at Com- 
mons, agreed to get their meals elsewhere. Upon this the 
president remonstrated, and warned them that if they failed 
to return they would be considered in rebellion, but if they 
behaved properly their complaints would be looked into. 
This failed to shake their position. They were “resolute 
and insolent,” and four of the ringleaders were then 
expelled. “The rest, consisting of nearly all college, serious 
young men and all, went to the faculty and demanded to be 
expelled like their companions.” A meeting was held at 
which Mills of Northampton, one of the ringleaders, made 
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“a farewell artfully got up,” posing as a martyr, whose 
prospects for life were blighted, and his sick parents per- 
haps brought to the grave by this unjust oppression. “The 
young men were perfectly beside themselves. They said 
that if his father died, the faculty would be murderers. 
They then sang a hymn, knelt and joined hands, and wept 
at its close.” After a visit to the cemetery, kneeling at the 
grave of a classmate, more singing and more weeping, the 
youngsters went to their homes, leaving only thirty men in 
college. After being laughed at by their parents, they 
gradually came back. ‘This was called the “Sour Milk 
Plot,’ otherwise known as the “Bread and Butter Rebel- 
lion.” 

With his work in Bonn my father was fairly satisfied. 
He had mastered German for all ordinary purposes, and 
could understand lectures in it as well as in English. He 
had gained in knowledge of men and in ability to meet 
them. Moreover his health was excellent, improved by 
constant exercise amid delightful surroundings. This habit 
of a daily constitutional he kept up to the very end of a long 
life. Of students as well as of professors he saw something. 
Once, while walking with an English friend, deep in con- 
versation, he found himself shadowed by a young German 
who presently ventured to address the couple in English. 
Out of this grew a pleasant acquaintance with an unusually 
cultivated youth speaking half a dozen languages. The 
two walked constantly together, conversing alternately in 
English and German. Like other visitors in the university 
towns, my father was much impressed by the prevalence of 
duelling and the Burschenschaften, which, however, were 
then discountenanced at Bonn. One duelling anecdote 
related to a young Amory of Boston, who had been chal- 
lenged for some imaginary offense at Gottingen. He 
chose pistols, whereupon his challenger sheered off. My 
father noted also the liking of the Rhine country for French- 
men and French customs. 
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Midsummer came and the university lectures ceased. 
First appeared two Americans—Robinson, who married 
Miss Jacobi of Halle, and Yates who had been a fellow- 
traveller from Paris; then C. F. Johnson, who afterwards 
married Sarah Woolsey. With the latter he prepared for a 
tour of some length to the southward, sending books and 
belongings to the care of Yates at Halle. The route lay 
through Mainz, Worms, and Mannheim to Heidelberg, 
ground trodden by every pilgrim on the Rhine and familiar 
even then to the reading public. Not much in the adven- 
tures of the pair was noteworthy, except the occasional 
servility and overcharge of some innkeeper who knew their 
nationality. Even then, it appears, young Americans had 
gained notoriety for foolish and lavish expenditure, and at 
Heidelberg the two were put into this category because they 
ordered superior wine and dined apart. 

At Heidelberg my father visited Professors Leonard and 
Creutzer, the latter of whom criticised in conversation his 
colleague Paulus’s book on the Gospels as uncritical and 
unphilological. Their route to Strassburg lay through 
Karlsruhe and Baden, a lovely, attractive region, unusually 
green and flourishing from the frequent showers. At Baden 
roulette and faro were publicly played, but the stakes were 
low. They climbed to the ruined castle of the Margraves 
of Baden, with its noble view. “The Rhine from Mann- 
heim almost to Strassburg was in sight on the one hand, 
and the peaks of the Schwartzwald on the other, while Baden 
shone below almost environed by mountains. A storm was 
rising and the rain pouring down upon a part of the plain 
approaching us as we stood amid the ruined battlements of 
the castle. After staying for a while in a house of refresh- 
ment just below the castle, we got impatient and descended, 
but the rain did not wait for us to reach a place of shelter and 
the thunder roared over our heads. When we reached this 
shelter we had a most glorious scene. ‘The sun came out 
and caused two fine rainbows, while the lightning played 
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from cloud to cloud and the thunder sounded near at hand 
among the mountains. There were one or two clouds that 
had parted from the rest and hung for a long time below 
the mountain tops, seeming as if they had come to visit the 
earth in bodily form.” At a little town on the Strassburg 
road they had to dine in the common apartment, which pre- 
sented a picturesque scene. “At one table were Bauern, 
some with their great broad-brimmed hats on, dining and 
making merry, playing dice after dinner and sending forth 
peals of hearty laughter. At another was our coachman 
and some brethren of his trade; at others still, wagoners 
and perhaps foot-passengers. A fresh traveller arrived. 
The hostess asked if it would be disagreeable to us to have 
him at our table. I replied, of course, “certainly not’; 
and we sat down together. Soon a country pastor and his 
wife and infant joined us. He is the only man I have seen 
in Germany who has made a devotion at dinner.” 

After their arrival in Strassburg, two disagreeable Eng- 
lishmen turned up, of whom our travellers resolved to keep 
clear. So when one of them asked Mr. Johnson how long 
since he had left England he replied, “Comment, Mon- 
sieur?” My father adds, “I have seen so many unpleasant 
and foolish Englishmen here on the Continent that I almost 
hate the sight of one.” 

The next few weeks were spent in constant travel, part 
of the time on foot. Switzerland was even then much fre- 
quented by English tourists, and the incidents of travel 
were much the same as now. The traveller was fleeced by 
the tavern-keeper, cheated by his driver, and not often 
spared when in the boatman’s hands. But the noble outline 
of the high Alps, the picturesque costume of the peasants, 
the snowy peaks, the glaciers, the smiling valleys, and the 
rushing streams, then as now made up a familiar but none 
the less memorable picture. The two travellers took the 
road to Basel, Schaffhausen, and Zug, climbed the Rigi, 
traversed the lake to Fliielen, visited Lucerne, Meiringen, 
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and Grindelwald. Then they passed along the larger lakes 
from Berne and Freiburg to Lausanne, Vevay, and Geneva. 
At Chamonix they gazed at the glories of Mt. Blanc, crossed 
the Mer de Glace, and climbed to the Montanvert. Then 
turning into Savoy, they drove over the Simplon with some 
English acquaintance to Lake Maggiore, Como, and Milan. 
From Como again they steamed over the lake and posted up 
the Valtelline and over the Bormio in a piercing north wind, 
and through a valley swept by recent flood, to a temporary 
halt at Innsbruck. Two days more saw them at Munich, 
where the A gina marbles impressed them as the noblest 
specimens of ancient sculpture; the town itself, however, 
with its monuments attracted them but little. Nuremberg 
was the next stopping place, after a weary journey through 
a dull, unfertile country. Here they separated, Mr. John- 
son going to Frankfort, while my father took the route to 
Dresden en route to winter quarters in Berlin. At Dresden 
itself and in an excursion to the Saxon Switzerland some 


days were spent; then going on some necessary business to 
Leipzig, which was in the throes of the autumn fair, my 
father was crowded out and gladly took refuge from the 
hubbub with his friend Yates at Halle. Picking up his 
luggage there, the two travelled in company to Berlin and 
about the middle of October settled themselves for the 
winter’s work. 


(To be continued.) 
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MEDLZVAL ARCHITECTURAL 
REFINEMENTS 


By Witu1am H. Goopyrar 


HE term “architectural refinements” has been limited, 
until recently, to certain devices whose use was sup- 
posed to be confined wholly to Greek architecture. 

Even the discovery of these Greek refinements is compara- 
tively recent. They were wholly unknown to modern stu- 
dents until 1837, and were not carefully investigated until 
1845-1846, or published to the world until 1851. The most 
comprehensive brief statement as to the nature of these 
refinements would be that they are purposed departures 
from the supposedly geometrical regularity of the horizon- 
tal and perpendicular lines in the Greek temples, and from 
the presumed equality of their apparently corresponding 
dimensions and spaces. 

The most frequently mentioned is the much quoted curva- 
ture of the horizontal lines in the platform, or stylobate, in 
the entablature (architrave, frieze, and cornice), and in the 
gables. The curves in elevation of the Parthenon have a 
deflection from the imaginary and presumably straight line, 
of 4 inches on the flanks and of 2 inches at the ends of the 
temple. There are also other variations of equal impor- 
tance and significance. In the Parthenon, for instance, sur- 
faces or members which are set true to perpendicular are 
most exceptional. Perhaps the end walls are the only 
exception. All the columns lean inward about 3 inches in 
thirty feet towards the centre of the building. The side walls 
lean inward. The ante, or flat pilasters at the angles of 
the end walls, lean forward one unit in 82 units. The faces 
of the architrave and frieze lean backward, whereas the 
acroteria, the face of the cornice, and the face of the fillet 
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between architrave and frieze, lean forward. Furthermore, 
the columns and capitals of the Parthenon are of unequal 
sizes, and the widths of the metopes and the intercolumnar 
spacings are also unequal. In order to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of these variations it is necessary to remember that 
the amount of variation attributable to mason’s error has 
been fixed by Penrose at only one quarter of an inch because 
the two ends of the temple are equal within the limits of that 
variation. 

The astonishment of modern architects and of modern 
antiquarians when these irregularities were brought to light 
is attributable to several causes. In the first place, the 
Greek temples had been subjected to careful examination 
and supposedly accurate surveys since the middle of the 
eighteenth century, but the horizontal curves had never been 
seen until more than three quarters of a century later, and 
most of the other variations so far mentioned were unknown 
until the publication made by Penrose in 1851. Again, 
the apparently symmetrical form of the Greek temple 
type favored the belief that absolute symmetry of details 
was a natural and necessary counterpart of the general 
symmetry of plan and form. Finally, the methods and 
practice of modern architectural design had always assumed 
geometrical regularity and mathematical accuracy to be the 
necessary and natural conditions of all “correct” archi- 
tecture. For these reasons the discovery of purposed deflec- 
tions from straight lines and of other purposed departures 
from strictly symmetrical arrangements in the Greek tem- 
ples was a great surprise to modern scholars. 

A complete analysis and account of all the theories 
advanced to explain the irregularities of the Greek temples 
would not be possible in this article, even if it were confined 
to the subject of the Greek horizontal curvature. The sub- 
ject has been much neglected, and a merely summary notice 
is the rule, even in books of considerable importance. In 
recent popular compendiums, the view has been practically 
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universal that the Greek refinements were designed as opti- 
cal corrections of optical effects of irregularity. In other 
words, geometrical effect is supposed to have been sought by 
departures from geometrical fact. For instance, the horizon- 
tal curvature has been widely explained as the correction of 
an optical effect of curvature in the opposite direction. In 
other words, the horizontal lines of Greek temples are widely 
said to have been actually curved in order that they might 
appear to be actually straight. In this article I will only say 
that this general impression is wholly erroneous, and that the 
proofs of its error have been published in such form that no 
answer is possible and that none has been attempted. The 
discovery, by Professor Gustavo Giovannoni of Rome, of 
curves in plan concave to the exterior, in the facade of the 
Temple at Cori, has determined this point, aside from other 
conclusive arguments. The optical effect of such a curve 
when above the level of the eye, is to produce an appearance 
of downward deflection, not to counteract it. Indeed, there 
is no doubt that these Greek refinements were modulations 
designed to please the eye by avoiding the inartistic effects 
which attend formal monotony in art; or to suggest and 
accent desirable effects; or to avoid unpleasant effects; such 
modulations being based on the principle that mathematical 
accuracy as to correspondence in detail is in itself undesir- 
able and is an inconceivable aim in good art. 

The foregoing statements are intended to clear the way 
for some announcements relating to the Medieval cathedrals 
and are also intended to establish the presumptive possibil- 
ity of the existence of Medieval architectural refinements, 
by the argument that the existence of such refinements is 
not to be denied simply because they have been unknown 
to modern scholars. If the objection be raised that the 
Medieval cathedrals are far more numerous and much more 
accessible than the surviving ruins of ancient temples, and 
that their refinements ought consequently to be better known 
if they really exist, the answer may be made that, although 
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the Medizval cathedrals are certainly much more numerous 
and much more accessible, they were not studied, or consid- 
ered worthy of study, until long after the interest in Greek 
temples had developed. Nothing was known of these build- 
ings until 1750, when Stuart and Revett began work 
at Athens. Little was known of the Medieval cathedrals 
until after the beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
latest of the Medieval styles, the Gothic, was generally 
abandoned after the sixteenth century, and was abandoned 
at a still earlier date in Italy, from which country the preju- 
dice spread that the Gothic was a barbarian style. The 
very word Gothic carried with it this stigma and was origi- 
nally coined as a term of reproach and contempt. In his 
student days at Strassburg, about 1770, Goethe, as his 
autobiography shows, made an intimate study of the 
Strassburg Cathedral, and he was the first modern critic 
to extol the beauties of the Gothic style. 

Another prejudice to which the announcements of the 
existence of Medieval architectural refinements are exposed 
is due to the absence of literary record. Questions are fre- 
quently asked, not only by doubters, but also by open-minded 
inquirers, as to the matter of literary mention. On this 
point it must be first remembered that the literary record 
of the Greek curvature made by Vitruvius, a Roman archi- 
tect and author of the early Empire, was unnoticed until 
1837, and that this is the only record extant. Our second 
answer is that the Middle Ages had little record of archi- 
tectural matters. Villard de Honnecourt’s note- and sketch- 
book is the only surviving record left by a Medieval 
architect. Camille Enlart says in his “Manual of French 
Medieval Archeology”: “The monopoly of the corporation 
(architectural guild) appears to have been especially ensured 
by jealously guarding the secrets of instruction and this 
explains why we have no written treatise on the architecture 
of the Middle Ages, aside from the sketch-book of Villard 
de Honnecourt, which is much too summary to be of service 
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to anyone who was not already an initiate.” Thus, whereas 
the architectural treatises written by the Greeks have been 
lost, such treatises did not even exist in the Medieval period. 
It may be frankly said, however, that the cathedrals them- 
selves are much better records than any book which could 
have been written about them. 

Again, it is often urged that the Middle Ages were notori- 
ously incapable of architectural refinements. The answer 
is that this notorious fact is not a fact. Recent discoveries 
vindicate for the Middle Ages the possession of a remarkably 
subtle art, an art so subtle that its existence has been over- 
looked and its tradition forgotten. 

Still another objection is suggested by the disappear- 
ance of the memory, or tradition, that architectural refine- 
ments were practised in the Middle Ages. By certain 
distinguished antiquarians it is held to be incredible that the 

radition should have disappeared, if the practice had existed. 

Some years ago the firm of Heins and LaF arge wished to 
give an entasis to the steeple of the Church of the Blessed 
Sacrament in Providence, R. I. Mr. Heins supposed, how- 
ever, that no workmen could be found who understood this 
procedure. A Scotch foreman was suggested, and the dif- 
ficulty was explained to him. This foreman said that “in 
their country [presumably his native province only] they 
always built spires that way.” He showed the workmen 
how, and the thing was done. His explanation of the 
reason for the procedure was that the steeples “looked better 
that way.” No doubt this anecdote represents a highly 
exceptional survival of tradition, and for that reason it fur- 
nishes what may be called a test case. The existence of an 
entasis in certain Medieval spires is a demonstrable fact. 
The practice has been lost, and, in this case, the tradition 
had disappeared, the instance of the Scotch foreman being 
clearly a remarkable exception. If, then, the tradition of 
the Medieval spire entasis has disappeared, it is evident that 
other traditions may also have disappeared. 
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The significance of these Medieval refinements can only 
be rated by the surprise and incredulity with which the 
announcement of their discovery has been received. It is 
clear, if the statements made are true, that the most impor- 
tant features of the Medizval cathedrals have been hitherto 
ignored by modern scholars, and that the culture of the Mid- 
dle Ages must be appreciated as much more remarkable than 
has hitherto been supposed. It must also be conceded that 
a pronounced decadence in architecture and in architectural 
taste has set in since the close of the Medieval period. It 
follows also that nearly all the extant surveys of Medieval 
cathedrals have to be remade and that the entire literature 
of the subject has very largely to be rewritten. 

In beginning a discussion of these refinements it would 
appear advisable not to attempt to draw any hard and fast 
line between the asymmetries which were the result of a 
healthy absence of false prejudice and bad practice, and 
others which were the expression of more or less subtle cal- 
culation. Only from this point of view can the entire mass 
of Medieval work be viewed as a unit. It is the refinements 
which result from subtle calculation, however, that are most 
significant of the artistic powers of the Middle Ages. Of 
these, the first in order is the so-called “widening refine- 
ment.” This is a system of spreading or diverging the verti- 
cal supports and vertical surfaces of Medieval naves and 
aisles, in the upward direction. The divergence occurs in 
closely equal amounts on both sides of the naves of many 
churches, and in many, or most, of the same churches the sys- 
tem is applied to the outer side only of the side aisles, 
generally by a batter in the end of the transverse chapel walls 
which face on the aisle. 

The easiest and most natural explanation of such a widen- 
ing would be found in an accidental thrust of the vaulting. 
Consequently, great care has been given to considering and 
testing this explanation of accident. The Brooklyn 
Museum architectural exhibition represents, by enlarged 
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original photographs, thirty-two different churches in which 
the explanation by an accident is held to be eliminated by 
obvious constructive conditions. Each photograph in this 
class is therefore a controversial document, and some of the 
cathedrals are represented by large groups of photographs. 
For instance, the illustrations of the widening refinement 
for Amiens Cathedral comprise one hundred and thirty 
enlarged and exhibited photographs, many of which are 25 
inches by 35 inches in dimensions. 

The average amounts of this widening in Medieval naves 
may be instanced from Rheims Cathedral, where it is about 
10 inches to a side, up to the height of the vaulting-shaft 
capitals. The method of the widening is sometimes in 
straight lines from the pavement up. This is found, for 
instance, in two churches at Rouen, the Cathedral and St. 
Ouen. In other churches the nave-widening begins at the 
arcade capitals; the piers below the arcade capitals, as dis- 
tinguished from the vaulting shafts above them, being 
exactly perpendicular. This method is found in the cathe- 
drals of Rheims and Amiens. The construction thus con- 
sists of one bend in two straight lines. Since it was 
discovered in 1907 that a bend in two straight vertical lines 
gives the effect of a curve, it is rather doubtful how many 
true vertical curves may really be found in the Medieval 
cathedrals, and this doubt is accented by the fact that even 
the so-called horizontal curves of Greek architecture were 
produced by a series of bends in straight lines. The effect 
for the eye is, in all cases, that of a curve, and the bends at 
Rheims and Amiens were originally seen by the writer as 
curves and were announced as curves. 

The esthetic purpose of the widening construction in 
bends, giving the effect of curves, may be explained by the 
superior beauty of a curved line, as compared with a straight 
line; also by the agreeable effect of a slight outward widen- 
ing in the supports of an arch, which makes it verge on the 
effect of an attenuated horseshoe form. There is also in lofty 
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church interiors a convergence of lines due to perspective, 
which gives a disagreeable effect of inward contraction or 
inward spindling. ‘The widening counteracts this effect. 
For instance, the angles of the Hotel Belmont at the corner 
of Forty-second Street and Fourth Avenue, New York, 
are drawn in with an entasis which retreats 8 inches from the 
perpendicular. The entasis is formed by a bend in two 
straight lines, both of which lean inward. The purpose of 
the architects was to keep the building from appearing to 
lean into the street as the result of perspective convergence. 
The angles appear perpendicular in spite of the recession. 
It is with great difficulty and only by sighting upward close 
to the angle that this construction can be noticed. 

Many recent corroborations from other observers bear 
witness to the existence of the widening refinement. I will 
only quote those which are supported by formal certificates 
from the architects in charge of repairs of the given building. 
These instances are drawn from the Cathedral of Rheims, 
St. Mark’s at Venice, and the Church of St. Loup at 
Chalons. A good illustration of the novelty of these obser- 
vations is that no one of the three architects mentioned 
as having given certificates was previously aware of the 
existence of the widening in the church to which his 
certificate refers. The skepticism evoked is another illustra- 
tion of their novelty. The editor of “The Builder,” which 
is one of the most influential architectural journals of Great 
Britain, refused to examine the photographs when they were 
shown in Edinburgh, or to send a representative for that 
purpose, and, up to present date, continues at brief intervals 
to deny that there is any widening refinement in Europe, 
and to ridicule the suggestion even as a possibility. This 
has also been the opinion of two well-known English archi- 
tectural critics, Mr. E. S. Prior and Mr. John Bilson, and of 
the distinguished French antiquarians, DeLasteyrie, Enlart, 
and Durand. None of these gentlemen has seen the evi- 
dence and they are all so incredulous as to believe that there 
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‘an be no evidence. On the other hand, I have never shown 
the now extant evidence to any expert who has not admitted 
its convincing character. 

It will be difficult for the layman to realize that evidence 
can be furnished by photographs for facts which the eye does 
not discover in the building itself, and this is the real crux 
of the situation. The Brooklyn Museum Architectural 
Exhibition is the proof that such evidence can be supplied. 
A curious instance of the value of this photographic evidence 
may be cited from Amiens. The architect in charge of 
repairs at Amiens was a pronounced skeptic as to the exist- 
ence of a widening refinement in this church. He became an 
enthusiastic convert after examining sixty-five enlarged pho- 
tographs of the cathedral. When these photographs were 
shown to this architect we remained in the sacristy, and we 
have never been in the nave of Amiens Cathedral in com- 
pany, either at this time, or before it, or after it. 

Another phase of Medieval architectural refinement is to 
be found in horizontal curvature. When this occurs in 
cloisters, it exactly duplicates the arrangements which are 
found in the second temple court at Medinet Habou and in 
other Egyptian temples. In the Egyptian examples the 
curves are found in the alignments of the colonnades and in 
the entablatures surrounding the temple courts. The 
arrangements of the Medieval cloisters generally included 
a similar quadrangular open court, which was surrounded 
by an arcade. It is in the parapets, columnar alignments, 
and entablatures of such cloister-court arcades that the 
curves have been found. In both cases the curves are 
in plan, and, when found, they are invariably convex to the 
interior open space. The esthetic purpose would appear to 
correspond to that already mentioned for the Greek horizon- 
tal curvature and to be consequently based on a distaste for 
the mechanical formalism and rigidity of straight lines in 
monumental architecture. In his recent work, “Monuments 
of Christian Rome,” Professor A. L. Frothingham mentions 
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these horizontal curves in plan as found in all the early 
Roman cloisters with which he is familiar: “Among the 
many reasons for the charm of these Roman cloisters is one 
that has only recently been discovered. It is that here, as in 
so many Greek temples, there were variations from the 
straight line, especially in horizontals, in such a way as to give 
sweeps of beauty in place of purely mechanical stretches, and 
an illusion of greater length. This is evident to anyone 
standing at one of the inner faces of a cloister, as he lets his 
eye follow the sweep of the cornice above the arcade sur- 
rounding the cloistral court. The regularity of this curve 
and its constant repetition show that it was not accidental, 
but deliberately planned. I have already noticed it in the 
early work of SS. Quatro Coronati, and it reappears in every 
later cloister that I have tested.” 

Curves in plan are very numerous in Medieval church 
architecture. A notable case is the church of St. Quen at 
Rouen, already quoted for the widening refinement. Such 
curves are never open to the suspicion of accidental move- 
ment and they obviously cannot be due to careless construc- 
tion. This point becomes apparent by a consideration of 
the law of chances. If the ten spot-cards of a pack are 
placed together, the probabilities against drawing from 
them successively in a regular sequence from one to 
ten or from ten to one, are 3,628,800 to one. The same 
rule holds of ten numbers from one to ten, when placed 
in a hat, and drawn by a blindfolded person. Exactly the 
same chances hold against the supposition that ten piers in 
the nave of St. Quen should have been placed. accidentally 
in an arrangement of graduated departure from a straight 
line, receding from it from one end up to the centre, in a 
graduated sequence of measure, and returning to the imagi- 
nary straight line from the centre towards the other end of 
the series, in a strictly graduated sequence of distances. 
Furthermore, beyond the first ten bays, the curves reverse 
their direction, in the last pair of bays in the nave and in 
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those of the choir, so that the entire church is built on the 
plan of an attenuated letter S and on the curve which is 
usually called “Hogarth’s line of beauty.” When we 
reflect that these curves of plan occur on both sides of 
the church, with a total variation of only 14% inches in the 
amount of deflection in the opposite triforium galleries, 
which are fifty feet above the pavement, and that this 
arrangement has six parallel repetitions, when the outer aisle 
walls are counted in with the two sides of each triforium gal- 
lery, the chances against accident become so enormous that it 
would be an insult to human intelligence to endeavor to com- 
pute them. ‘The strenuous opposition of an illustrious host 
of unbelievers to the announcement that curves in plan are 
found in Medieval churches is due to a profound ignorance 
of the existence of such evidence. This ignorance is again 
due to a profound conviction that such facts ought not to 
exist, and consequently that they do not exist. On the 
whole, it may be said as to all these refinements that the 
facts are unknown and that it has been very difficult to make 
them known. 

Next, come the so-called perspective illusions, perhaps 
the most immediately convincing phase of the whole sub- 
ject, when controversy is in question. That the arrange- 
ments described as perspective illusions had this explicit 
purpose is open to some debate in my own mind, or, at least, 
it is subject to qualifications which cannot well be made here. 
But that they do produce this effect seems to be demon- 
strable. For rough and ready statement, we may group, 
under this heading, churches having illusive arrangements 
which are apparently designed to emphasize the effect of 
the choir and to exaggerate the appearance of dimensions. 
Such arrangements are those in which the sides of the church 
converge towards the choir, or in which the height of the 
arches is gradually lowered in the direction of the choir, 
or in which the spacings of the columns or piers are gradu- 
ally shortened, in the direction of the choir. In the Edin- 
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burgh Architectural Exhibition, which consisted of a careful 
choice of sixty-one buildings (represented by about three 
hundred photographs and drawings) which were best cal- 
culated to illustrate the subject as a whole, one third of the 
buildings were quoted in the “Index of Subject Matter” 
as illustrations of “perspective illusions.” Since the writer 
of this article began his studies and publications some of the 
most distinguished experts in Europe, among them M. 
Auguste Choisy, have announced independent observations 
of the same character. 

There is another large class of Medieval asymmetries, 
the one which Mr. Ruskin has so eloquently eulogized and 
described in “The Lamp of Life.” These are the purposed 
departures from mathematical correspondence in measure- 
ments or arrangement, which have no demonstrable expla- 
nation except the dislike of mechanical formalism, or the 
knowledge that mathematical accuracy is never desirable 
as a canon or standard of architectural beauty. It will be 
noticed that this last phrase, “the knowledge that mathe- 
matical accuracy is never desirable,’ implies in many cases 
nothing more than toleration of an irregularity which may 
have its explanation in special local causes, such as an irregu- 
lar building plot, or a change of constructive plan, or a 
change of style during protracted construction, etc. These 
asymmetries differ in cause, although not in effect, from 
the departures from formalism before noted. Again, an 
infinite source of variety in Medieval architectural work was 
the habit of entrusting the design of the detail to the stone- 
cutter who did the work. Still another source of variety was 
the natural evolution of decorative style, which always moves, 
in any given period of art-history, from the simple to the 
ornate, and from the ornate to the involved and complex. 
Even the lapse of a decade is sufficient to explain a less 
simple and more decorative capital, a more complex mould- 
ing, or a more involved window-tracery. A cathedral which 
was only fifty or seventy-five years in building will have 
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many charming variations which are simply due to the 
sequence of evolution in style, and to the sociological condi- 
tions which made it possible for an artisan to be an artist, 
and which made it necessary for an artist to be an artisan. 

So far, in modern times, the Middle Ages in architecture 
have been mainly or largely approached from the viewpoint 
of a false standard of taste, a standard which has been based 
upon a misunderstanding of historic styles, and which has 
expressed itself in mechanical, incorrect, and ineffective imi- 
tations. The variations due to accident, to change of period, 
and to sociological conditions, have been passed over as unim- 
portant and unessential characteristics, whereas they are 
really among the supreme elements of picturesque beauty. 
Moreover, these well-known causes of variation have been 
considered as the only ones, whereas they merge into others 
in which the subtlest capacities of some of the greatest artists 
of history were employed. The artistic significance and 
value of all these refinements must be readily appreciated 
by all who realize the importance of the spontaneous element 
and of individuality in the arts of design. Whoever appre- 
ciates the superiority of the hand-made Oriental rug to the 
machine-made European product will have no difficulty in 
realizing that those variations from a set formula and pat- 
tern which are inherent in all artistic handiwork, must be as 
desirable in a building as they are already admitted to be in 
decorative art. 








CLAUDE DEBUSSY 
By Joun C. Gries 


By ,AUDE DEBUSSY, by his novelty and elegance of 
form, perplexing subtlety of thought, unerring sense 

of musico-dramatic diction, and exquisite vision of cer- 
tain hitherto unseen beauty, has challenged the critical 
attention of the world of art. He is still in middle life, and 
styled a young composer. Whether he shall prove a prophet 
of the larger future, or merely a brilliant by-product 
of the onward course of tonal expression, may not yet be 
safely said. ‘That he is a master of his craft, skilled in all 
the learning, tradition, and resource of the schools, cannot 
be gainsaid any more than can the fertility and facility of 
his imagination, and the easy distinction of his utterance. 
He has much to say, and says it in polished style, at once 
supremely idiomatic and unquestionably artistic. 

Whether what he says is worth saying at all, and whether 
his individual idiom is worth apprehending, are the points 
of dispute between his many admirers and the contemptuous 
detractors, good men all, who dismiss his content as vapid 
and his manner as merely grotesque. 

The first impression of Debussy’s music may be compared 
to the effect of a newly discovered picture gallery where 
not only colors, drawing, and subjects, but also frames and 
walls are strange. The floor even seems perhaps a bit bil- 
lowy, until sight becomes adjusted and our senses assure 
us that we are still in the world of reality, with solid foun- 
dation beneath. In the same fashion, Debussy’s chosen 
medium, wonderfully clear, though at first confusing, since it 
obtrudes itself for very newness upon the attention, is seen 
afterwards in perfect adaptation, because it is grounded on 
a certainty of technique which saves it from the erratic. 
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Indeed, we find both Debussy’s absolute music and that 
associated with verbal text of song or opera, to be possessed 
of a sureness, a sanity, as well as a fineness of thought, which 
in spite of its approach to the morbid, precludes the reproach 
of “decadence.” 

The word “decadent” has been wittily called an “intellec- 
tual brickbat” all too readily thrown at anything differing 
from accepted or classical models. No age can pronounce 
with certainty as to what its own decadent elements are. 
The old Kapellmeisters of the beginning of the last century, 
following the classical models of Mozart, looked upon Bee- 
thoven’s later works as regrettably decadent; yet Beethoven, 
grounded as surely as were they upon the sanity of a pre- 
vious age, has shown that they, not he, were falling away 
from—that is, were decadent from—the Mozartian value, 
though jealously guarding its form. They, the purists, 
were the real decadents, while Beethoven was handing on 
the torch of classicism still alight to new generations. 

To estimate securely the standards of value of any age 
is seldom possible to contemporary criticism. Debussy 
departs so widely from the accustomed norm as to preclude 
a view, by any system of comparison, of his intrinsic worth. 
The first impression left by many a musical phrase is of a 
parody or a mistake. Not till this parodical notion is 
removed by substantial familiarity may a just apprehension 
of inherent meaning be approached. We say, perhaps, it is 
queer. The mere queerness may please or offend, but we 
have not quite the right of a judgment, however vivid the 
first impression, until new standards are recognized, and 
some measure of sympathy with new modes of thought 
is won. Unfortunately, neither rhapsodist nor scoffer is 
usually willing to wait. 

Nevertheless, in our hesitancy and confusion certain guides 
to judgment may be recognized. If, for instance, a style 
of architectural design should appear, containing neither the 
straight line nor any of the simpler mathematical curves, 
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we might well say its strangeness consisted less in divergence 
from accepted habit, than in divergence from fundamental 
facts of physical law upon which its art as well as its utility 
eventually must be based. And so of the colorist (if such 
a one can be imagined) who should depart from the pris- 
matic sequence and association of color values. 

While music is less closely modelled upon nature than are 
the other arts, it does find a firm natural foothold in the 
major triad (to use a technical term), which is simply the 
reduction to chord form of the fundamental harmonies of 
any nature tone. Our major scale, which the world, after 
centuries of groping, unconsciously adopted as its chief 
melodic asset, consists, as no other scale can consist, of three 
such triads, based upon its three most important, or mathe- 
matically simplest, intervals. Thus the harmonic custom 
of the centuries is proved in this scientific age to rest upon 
physical law as surely, though not as obviously, as does the 
Greek column. Another firm natural foothold is rhythm, 
not merely the primal one, two of walking, but the com- 
plexity of varied bodily activities and natural phenomena. 
As a high degree of organization is one essential of art, it 
almost goes without saying that these primal facts of nature 
are but the starting points of music. In them, or in others 
like them, must lie its essential simplicity; and the composer 
who, as the German Reger or the French Debussy, departs 
at times from their recognition or use, is thus far strange 
and difficult of apprehension, not only because he is untra- 
ditional, but because he is working in a medium remote 
from the common experience of the human sense organs and 
therefore more obscure. 

Without implying either praise or censure, we may safely 
predicate of such music, advancement, subtlety, difficulty. 
Without saying that it is better or worse than the Jupiter 
Symphony, we must grant that it makes a greater demand 
upon musical apprehension, because as a sort of super-music 
it moves on a plane more remote from the everyday experi- 
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ence of auditory sensation. While it is true of Debussy 
that he does travel farther from these two primal principles 
of sound than has been customary, his use of the more 
abstruse medium always appears to find its reason in his 
subtlety and refinement of thought, and its justification in 
the perfect technique with which he moulds the refractory 
to his purpose. 

In vocal music another sure foothold is evidently the 
cadence and rhythm of spoken language; indeed, this has 
had a profound though less direct influence upon instru- 
mental forms as well. This third primal nature fact, the 
speech element, we find in Debussy rather emphasized than 
neglected. Herein lies the surprising effect of simplicity 
and directness, which in spite of other complexities takes 
one quite unawares on a first hearing of his opera. No 
school of music, unless it be Italian recitative in its best 
estate under Mozart, is comparable to Debussy’s vocal music 
in easy fidelity to the spoken value of word and phrase. 
Richard Wagner, the great theoretical apostle of speech 
in music, failed to exemplify the principles which he urged. 
Wagner insisted on calling himself a dramatist, and such 
in many respects he was in supreme degree, but he was more 
than all a musician. When it came to diction, in spite of 
his theories, and because he was overwhelmingly a musician, 
“he fell in the pit of his own loveliness.” 

As would be expected from the trend of his unrelated 
musical thought, Debussy chooses as subjects for his song 
and opera the mysterious, the vague, the unanswerable, 
rather than the heroic and definite. Maeterlinck’s “Pelléas 
et Mélisande” suffers no distortion in Debussy’s operatic 
presentation. Its words fall as from his own lips, and the 
absolute unity in opera for which the world has waited 
these three hundred years seems verily accomplished. And 
so of his songs. The attenuated shadow of an unseen desire, 
the half-uttered regret for something never fully grasped, 
the shivering astonishment at incongruous sensations, the 
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flowing gray garments of disembodied spirits leaning lan- 
guid from the balconies of heaven, the weird fancy and crys- 
tal phrase of Verlaine and Baudelaire,—these in literature 
are the counterpart of his thought, and so are his chosen 
texts. 

Among his songs, “Les Cloches”’ is as easy of immediate 
apprehension as any, and in America has been more sung 
perhaps than others because it is among the few republished 
here with English translation. The poem by Paul Bour- 
get, though exquisite, affords the composer little in thought 
or simile that would tempt him to a distant flight. The 
sound of the bells is likened to “la blancheur chrétienne” of 
altar flowers, and the final lines, 


Et dans le grand bois 
Semblaient reverdir les feuilles fanées 
Des jours d’autrefois, 


are enough to call forth from the composer a brief and 
mildly passionate outburst, relieving the austere and some- 
what reticent musical utterance of the rest of the song. We 
feel at first that Debussy has hardly said enough, but find 
on further hearing that our unused ears and over-stimu- 
lated perceptions have not gone far enough to meet him. 
In the calm of longer acquaintance, the beauty of a new 
set of proportions is revealed and the charm of a strange 
melodie line and color appears. ‘This is not a song to be 
read as one reads the newspaper, nor heard as a folk song 
or glee. As such it is a failure, but as expressing a mood 
of intimate contemplation it is well-nigh perfect. 

“Te Faune,” however, arrests the attention at once and 
leaves the hearer wondering, after its few hurried meas- 
ures of open fifths and Kundry-like down-rushing motif, 
whether singer and accompanist can really have performed 
the right notes. ‘The whole thing—an extreme example—is 
avowedly unbeautiful. The music is a faithful and most 
ingenious intensification of one of Paul Verlaine’s minor 
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but vivid soul terrors. The text, like a flashing insight 
into someone else’s bad dream, is but a fragment. The 
two “melancholy pilgrims” come suddenly upon a grin- 
ning terra cotta faun standing sinister in the midst of the 
greensward, and questioning, shudder at the evil omen. 
This is certainly not a lyric moment. Its celebration in 
music is no song at all according to ordinary standards. 
Its successful setting to music is a tour de force in the study 
of sensation and the technique of its expression. Having 
chosen in this case to be ugly, Debussy has accomplished his 
task in the most convincing and beautiful manner possible. 

Another Verlaine text, “Mandoline,”’ which Geraldine 
Farrar sings, is, however, a most successful and alluring 
song. While almost every measure is marked by Debussy’s 
difficult idiom, the gay, dainty sweep of the whole is the 
very voice of facility and careless joy. The serenaders and 
their fair audience 


Tourbillonnent dans l’extase 
D’une lune rose et grise. 


Here the song comes all the way to the hearer, fairly shower- 
ing him with its gracious and delicate beauty. But for the 
singer it is quite another matter. He must go a weary 
quest, unless he has become a “Debussiste,” before he has 
fixed every strange interval and elusive phrase and made it 
the vehicle for easy and spontaneous singing. 

More fairly characteristic of the bulk of Debussy’s songs 
are the “Chansons de Bilitis,” three poems by Louys. The 
poetess Bilitis, a contemporary of Sappho, sings of the 
nymphs and satyrs which have but just now vanished from 
the earth, of the pipe of Pan, of the mystery of human long- 
ing; and in them Debussy finds just that medium which 
best suits his imagining. While extended quotation would 
be necessary to adequate illustration, the two measures intro- 
ducing the first of these songs give his use of an exotic scale 
and of his unconventional harmonic progressions: 
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la flate de Pan 
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The final measures of “La Chevelure” show his idiom 
in recitative style, similar to page after page of his opera 
“Pelléas et Mélisande”; also his extremely free use of 
dissonance: 
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Of these songs of Bilitis his admirer and fellow-composer, 
Bruneau, has said, “He mingled an antique and almost 
evaporated perfume with penetrating modern odors.” 

If we could all make our acquaintance with Debussy’s 
music through “L’Enfant Prodigue,”’ we should be fol- 
lowing the logical order of knowing the early and less 
differentiated work before attempting the exceedingly 
individualistic development of his mature years. This was 
the cantata which won for him the Priz de Rome at the Paris 
Conservatoire in 1884. It is indeed an immensely effective 
and ingratiating work, interesting as a thousand other 
things are interesting, but very far from raising those ques- 
tions as to the future of music, which are suggested by such 
compositions as the string quartet—played by the Knei- 
sels—, the splendidly imaginative “Masques” for the piano- 
forte, or the song “Recueillement.” 

Debussy has also shown himself the man of culture and 
imagination in his critical writings and in his ‘“Proses 
Lyriques.” The littlke book by Laurence Gilman on 
Debussy quotes the following lines in which the creative 
artist reveals something of his own point of view: “I 
lingered late one autumn evening in the country, irresisti- 
bly attracted by the magic of old world forests. From 
yellowing leaves fluttering earthward, celebrating the glori- 
ous agony of the trees, from the clamorous Angelus bidding 
the fields to slumber, rose a sweet persuasive voice counsel- 
ling perfect oblivion. The sun was setting solitary, and not 
a single peasant thought of placing himself in a lithographic 
attitude in the foreground. Beasts and men turned peace- 
fully homeward, having accomplished their impersonal tasks, 
regardless of encouragement or disapproval; this indif- 
ference lending a special charm to their united effort and 
labor.” This is the Debussy of “Jardins sous la Pluie,” 
the Debussy who says, “Go not to others for advice but take 
counsel of the passing breeze.” It is the passing breeze 
and not the storm which is his counsellor, and so we are at a 
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loss to know what to expect from his next opera, the long 
announced “Histoire de Tristan.” Such a Tristan as Swin- 
burne’s, tasting some new degree of ecstasy at every turn, 
and at every turn showing a new shade of mystery and 
human yearning, might well be evolved in Debussy’s art; 
but the stern rigors of Matthew Arnold’s Tristan story or 
the boundless, undeniable passion of the Wagner love-hero 
could hardly emerge from the penumbra of Debussy’s 
thought and method. 

Our cheerful friend who pushes us to the point of chatter- 
ing despair with his profound and lengthy disquisition upon 
the obvious is abhorrent to Debussy. His art contains no 
platitude set forth with diagram and deadly distinctness, no 
grandiloquent impositions upon an inactive imagination. 
Yet there is no ultimate evasion. Thought is contained in 
seductive glow, not beckoning glitter,—in languorous senti- 
ment, not without the occasional full-bodied voice of a man. 
While he does not lay bare every last quivering nerve with 
the cruel tweak or acid twinge of a Strauss or a Reger, 
Debussy no less surely gains the intensity of soul experience, 
and that in a manner neither nervous nor nerveless. There 
is an immanence of thought, a calm serenity of poise upon 
a hitherto undiscovered height like the “vast promontory” 
from which Shelley looked out upon the world of poetry. 

Whether his subtle, complex, and novel work shall prove 
a large force in modern musical development cannot yet 
be safely said. Opinions differ greatly as to the value 
both of his content and of his expressional methods. Allur- 
ing and strong as they appear to many, to others his con- 
tent appears trivial and his new methods unprofitable. 
Mere imitation of personal style is of course the least impor- 
tant result of a great artist’s career, and we can expect 
nothing of significance in such a following. The influences 
which shape the tendencies of an age are those which touch 
the springs of its thought or modify and enlarge its means 
of expression. 
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Debussy is unquestionably himself a product, to a certain 
degree, of the two most prominent tendencies of nineteenth 
century music—the tendency towards an increasing pro- 
portion of descriptive to absolute music, and the tendency 
towards enlargement of the medium or vocabulary of expres- 
sion. ‘The first of these tendencies is the outgrowth of post- 
Haydn romanticism, and often, though not necessarily, leads 
to an impairment of specific musical value. It seems on the 
whole regrettable that musical composition should be more 
and more dependent upon the stimulus of some external sug- 
gestion. For aside from vocal music, which is avowedly 
associate and in greater or less degree dependent, we find 
in instrumental music an ever increasing amount with a 
title or “program,” making its full appreciation dependent 
upon extraneous and non-musical ideas, and a correspond- 
ing decrease in the amount of music claiming undivided 
attention for its intrinsic musical thought. Debussy follows 
this first tendency. He chooses to give a descriptive title 
and subject to most of his instrumental music, even though 
the music itself interests more often through its absolute 
content than through its descriptive value. 

The second of these tendencies, the enlargement of the 
medium or vocabulary of expression, is always present in 
art, but seems to be dominantly strong in the present age. 
It pushes to an extreme the effort to say things in a new 
way rather than to say great things or new things in a 
familiar way. That this tendency is necessary to the life 
of art makes it no less true that its exaggeration results in 
superficiality. The means is made greater than the end. 
It was extremely difficult for the cultured world of music a 
century ago to strike a just balance between the startling 
means of expression and the pregnant thought in Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony. The message of that symphony 
was for a time lost in the condemnation of the manner of 
its proclamation. But the end at length justified the means, 
and the means are to us no longer particularly startling. 

33 
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And so, as language or any other medium, is not only the 
expression of thought, but the very matrix of its inception, 
it is always difficult to assert, at least in music, whether 
any given enlargement of the medium is a help or a hin- 
drance. With all the priceless wealth which the music of 
the nineteenth century has brought us, jn orchestration, in 
harmonic and melodic color, in unabashed richness of utter- 
ance, there is nevertheless much in recent composition which 
seems deplorable because it so needlessly traverses the old 
vanons of symmetry and beauty without achieving any end 
save novelty of form or color. 

In Debussy, however, we feel that his novelty of expres- 
sion is inevitable because of the novelty of his thought. His 
content could not reach us through old formulas. And 
this brings discussion back to its starting point, namely, to 
the estimate of his content. For this we may claim, in his 
absolute music, exquisite imagination in a range and realm 
hitherto but little explored, and, in the associated music of 
his songs and descriptive pieces, a surpassing beauty involv- 


ing many chapters in the intimate and mysterious history of 
the soul. 
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The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century. By Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain. Translated from the German by John Lees. Intro- 
duction by Lord Redesdale. John Lane Company. New York. 1911. 
2 volumes. $10.00. 


Of all the speculations in the field of history with which men have 
concerned themselves, none has been more fruitful of divergent views 
than that which has attempted to determine what history teaches us, 
what this endless striving has been about, what it has accomplished, 
and to what goal it tended. It is a feeling not identical with, but not 
unlike, that of the school which holds that history, especially biography, 
is valuable as “philosophy teaching by example,” as offering models of 
conduct to the individual; or that which holds it useful for the instruction 
of states or societies, since it offers “‘historic parallels” of courses to be 
shunned or followed. Now, on a wider scale, and perhaps without such 
definite utilitarian purpose, it is proposed to extend the inquiry to the 
whole human race. For it has been felt by many at all times that, 
behind apparently aimless, disconnected, or antagonistic activities, there 
must be some guiding force working to some definite end; _ that 
there must be some clue, some formula, which would reveal the mean- 
ing of it all in the light of some hidden, higher law; that it is not 
enough to determine facts, it is even more necessary to explain them in 
terms of whence and why and whither, of ultimate cause and final 
result. 

To the historians of the older theological school this was a simple 
matter; for them, history recorded the working out of a divine purpose, 
inscrutable and unknowable, to an unknown but trustworthy end. With 
the rise of modern science and philosophy, especially in the nineteenth 
century, many efforts have been made to synthesize the facts of 
history in accordance with some theory like those so common to the 
natural sciences; to make history conform to “an intelligible, compre- 
hensive plan,” such as the development of society to its own betterment. 
More recently and more pessimistically, it has even been suggested that 
the law of degradation of energy works in human society as in physics; 
that the manifestations of progress, so-called, are but the lowering of 
primitive human energy; and that law, even the state itself, but typifies 
the loss of individual power and initiative. 

Such speculations, for the most part, have not been much indulged in 
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by historians, who, however influenced thereby in their point of view 
and mental processes, have confined their efforts, generally, to the mere 
discovery and elucidation of the facts. As a class they have not felt 
that they were called upon to seek first or final causes, or to “justify 
the ways of God to man,” more than the physicist, chemist, or biologist. 
They have looked with suspicion upon the so-called philosophy—better, 
perhaps, the metaphysics—of history, and upon the attempt to determine 
the ultimate, not to say the unknowable, which has been made chiefly 
by the philosophers, too often on insufficient knowledge of the data 
involved. For of all departments of historical research wide generali- 
zation is admittedly the most dangerous, and historians have feared to 
tread where philosophers rushed in. 

This may, indeed, be a mistake. Lately one of the most eminent of 
American historians has pleaded for historical theories which, like the 
scientific “false work,” have bridged the chasms while the permanent 
structure was being built. And it may be true that we may by this 
means some day approach the knowledge of what we now reckon as 
unknowable, though meanwhile we must, at any rate, have a founda- 
tion of undoubted fact on which to build. But there is still no lack of 
willing hands to work on the side of theory. Hegel, the philosopher; 
Buckle, the scholar; Draper, the scientist; more recently Lamprecht, 
the historian; these with many lesser lights in the past hundred years 
have raised such edifices. And, with the appearance of these volumes 
of Mr. Chamberlain—scientist, musician, philosopher by turns 
contribution has been made to this wide field. 


another 





Not many serious books of recent times have found so wide a public, 
perhaps none has had so curious a history. The work of an expatriate 
Englishman, whose education, chiefly scientific, was received abroad and 
whose first published work, “Notes sur Lohengrin,’ was a criticism 
written in French upon the music of the great composer whose daughter 
was later to be the author’s wife,—this book surely has a strange parent- 
age. When it is added that these volumes were first written and pub- 
lished in German, that they ran thus through eight editions before they 
were translated into the author’s native language—and then not by him- 
self—the strange circle is complete. A single passage may be noted in 
Lord Redesdale’s introduction to the English version: “What is the book? 
How should it be defined? Is it history, a philosophical treatise, a meta- 
physical inquiry? I confess I know not: probably it is all these. 

To me the book has been a simple delight.” 

To say that a book nowadays runs through so many editions, that it is 
the most talked-of work in its field, that it has been the subject of vio- 
lent controversy, may or may not prove that it is worth the reading. 
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It may only bear witness, among other things, to some publisher's 
adroitness. But in the present case one need only read a little way to 
find that Mr. Chamberlain’s work may well stand by itself. It does not, 
indeed, attempt to explain the fundamental laws of historical phenomena, 
much less the whence and whither of the race. Its aim is rather to lay 
down what its author conceives to be the fundamental factors which 
have gone to the making of European civilization down to the nineteenth 
century. It is a study of the evolution of a race. Race is, indeed, 
peculiarly the word, for on it, in the last resolution, the author’s theory 
depends. For it he has coined a new word, “Germane,” to express the 
norm of European development by which all movements or historic 
characters are tested and judged, according as they conform or depart 
from it. This norm is preéminently Teutonic in color and tone, with 
all that that implies. Its elements are old and well-recognized—Greek, 
Roman, Jew, and German; its manifestations those we can more easily 
feel and know than express clearly: order, liberty, individuality with 
strong social sense; art, literature, religion, and philosophy; law, 
government, and economic status, which differentiate the north European 
in particular from all the world beside. The thesis of the book is the 
development of this peculiar form of humankind. To it the author 
brings an extraordinarily wide range of reading and of sympathies; 
training and tastes at once scientific and artistic; great originality and a 
brilliant style. Every chapter gives food for thought—and argument. 
Sweeping statements and broad generalizations, provocative of strong 
approval or even stronger dissent, abound. The paradox here plays its 
part, with striking phraseology and statements whose manner often far 
outruns the radical element contained in the fact they clothe. To take 
one illustration from many such, the declaration that the really impor- 
tant invention of the fifteenth century was not that of printing by move- 
able types, but the production of a material on which to print—namely, 
paper—is a case in point. And again, in a far different fashion, this 
is no less suggestive: “Rome is not the creation of individual men, 
but of a whole people; in contrast to Hellas, everything really great 
is here ‘anonymous’; none of its great men approaches the greatness of 
the Roman people as a whole.” Again, “Religion has primarily nothing 
to do either with superstition or with morals; it is a state of mind. 

Now this very tendency, this state of mind, this instinct ‘to seek the 
core of nature in the heart,’ the Jews lack to a startling degree. They 
are born rationalists. Reason is strong in them, the will enormously 
developed, their imaginative and creative powers . . peculiarly limited.” 
Christ, then, was not a Jew. “His advent is not the perfecting of the 
Jewish religion, but its negation.”” Of Greece, he says: “A single Solon, 
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a single Lycurgus in a way created fundamental laws of State as dilet- 


tanti, from purely individual conviction of what was right, while later 
a whole people of glib amateurs forcibly took the supreme powers into 
their own hands.” ... “The Greek has from the earliest times been 
what he is to-day, disloyal, unpatriotic, selfish.” Again, he adopts 
Bacon's estimate of them: “childish, garrulous, impotent, and miniature,” 
and applies to their account of their great deeds Juvenal’s line trans- 


lated, “all that lying Greece dares in history.” 

“The leitmotiv” of the whole work, as Lord Redesdale says, “is the 
assertion of the superiority of the Teuton family to all the other races 
of the world—and more especially is this shown by the way in which 
the “Germane” threw off the shackles with which, under the guise 
of religion, the Papacy strove to fetter him.”” However one may disagree 
with much that is here said and implied, no one can read those dis- 
cussions of the conflict between the Papacy and the German, or of the 
development of the idea of constitutional monarchy from the Roman 
state, without interest in and appreciation of the views put forth. And 
in particular, that brilliant comparison between the Greek capacity for 
science and the Teutonic capacity for discovery, a difference on which 
he hangs much of his differentiation between the ancient and the modern 
world, must make one admit the remarkable quality of the author's 
mind and his breadth of view. He is a scientific Buckle, inspired by 
Goethe and the discoveries and experiments of politics, science, and 
scholarship of the nineteenth century. Too much, perhaps, is made of the 
wide difference of his point of view from that of the historian. No one 
will disagree with his division of history at 1200 and 1800 instead of 
the Renaissance and Reformation, fer no one thinks in terms of such 
mechanical and arbitrary turning points, save as convenient devices. 
Few will quarrel with his strong insistence on many things which have 
come or are rapidly coming to be elements in historical thought and pres- 
entation: economics, psychology, comparative historical development, the 
neglect of mere political events. Fewer still will object to his method 
of approach on scientific and on intellectual lines. What may seem to 
the non-professional (like his introducer, Lord Redesdale) as epoch-mak- 
ing theories or discoveries, are but the grouping, in a new and striking 
form, of doctrines long held by many workers in the field. But none, 
from average reader to the most technical of scholars, can read the 
book, however dissenting from its theses, small or great, without an 
intellectual stimulus and a sense of contribution to his information and 


his thought. 
W. C. AssorrT. 


Yale University. 
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My Life. By Richard Wagner. Authorized translation from the Ger- 
man. Dodd, Mead & Company. New York. 1911. 2 volumes. 
$8.50 net. 

Some years before his death Wagner dictated “My Life’ to his 
wife, Cosima, had it set up in German by French compositors, and 
gave it to a few intimates under pledges of secrecy which were kept 
to the letter. A glance at the book shows at once why the fact of its 
existence was so jealously guarded until most of those mentioned in its 


pages had passed away. For when the master journeys back for his 


last, long retrospective rehearsal on that stage where he once played 
such a sad but glorious part, he falls into his old conductor’s manner, 
and lays about him almost savagely, with a hand as skillful as it is 
heavy. 

Relentlessly he airs many a musty scandal, and relieves an overbur- 
dened mind about his colleagues in art with a frankness which, if they 
had suspected it, would have raised an even fiercer storm than did the 
publication of his ill-starred book, “Judaism in Music.” Of Mendels- 
sohn he confesses: “It was not so much that he repelled me as that 
I recoiled from him.” He praises Saint Saens’s memory and his ability 
to read at sight, but says that “this stupendous receptivity . .. was 
not accompanied by any corresponding intensity of productive power; 
so that when he tried to set up as a composer I quite lost sight of him 
in the course of time.” He refers to Gounod’s “pedantic zeal” and 
“nauseating garrulity” on a certain committee, and says that when the 
other exclaimed on the failure of the Paris “Tannhauser,’ “Que Dieu 
me donne une pareille chute!’ he presented him with the score of 
“Tristan,” “being all the more gratified by his behavior because no feel- 
ing of friendship had ever been able to induce me to hear his ‘Faust.’ ”’ 

When he decided to call on Hebbel in order to improve his own 
social position in Vienna, he wrote, “I was not to be deterred from my 
purpose by my consciousness of the great weakness of his poems, 
although I realized the unnaturalness of his conceptions and the invari- 
ably affected and frequently vulgar form of expression. . .. I felt 
no particular desire to repeat my visit, especially after his return call 
in my absence, when he left a card announcing himself as ‘Hebbel, 
chevalier de plusieurs ordres’ !” 

His faithful friend, Raff, he found “an uncommonly uninteresting and 
insipid man, full of self-conceit, but without any power of taking a 
wide outlook on the world.” Even in connection with Liszt, his dis- 
coverer and persistent benefactor, he says, “We never actually came to 
blows.” One of his loftiest flights of amiability towards any great con- 
temporary is where he says that among his passing acquaintances in 
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Paris ‘‘a Russian, Count Tolstoi, was conspicuously kind.” This momen- 
tary relaxation on the master’s part sounds somewhat ironical in view of 
the attack on Wagner in “What Is Art?” made years after the com- 
poser’s death. 

It may be that this uncompromising development of the gentle art 
of enemy-making, in the technique of which, with word, deed, and pen, 
Wagner became such a past master, was not exactly calculated to bring 
out the most pleasing side of other people; and this side it is plain 
that he seldom saw. At some time or other in the course of these two 
large volumes, he turns and rends almost every one of his dearest 
friends and greatest contemporaries, and there is small doubt that these 
attacks were cordially reciprocated. Thus, in its perhaps unconscious 
insistence on the less admirable side of Wagner’s character, his auto- 
biography does not make altogether pleasant or inspiring reading for 
sincere worshippers of the man’s genius. 

Another Wagner trait is hammered mercilessly into the reader,—his 
frailty in regard to money matters. One’s admiration at his gallant 
struggles for a chance to write is lessened by the evident fact that the 
man is a perfect spendthrift. Each coin turns white-hot as it nears 
his pocket’s sphere of influence. From the first he is always eagerly 
alert for possible new creditors, and warily alert for old. At his own 
expense he tells a good story of his youthful wedding. ‘The preacher, 
in speaking of the dark days, of which we were to expect our share, 
bade us look to an unknown friend, and I glanced up inquiringly for 
further particulars of this mysterious and influential patron who chose 
so strange a way of announcing himself. Reproachfully, and with 
peculiar emphasis, the pastor then pronounced the name of this unknown 
friend: Jesus. Now I was not in any way insulted by this, as people 
imagined, but simply disappointed.” 

All through the book, records of wild extravagance alternate with 
frequent phrases like, “My funds were now thoroughly exhausted,” 
“My sole occupation was to provide money for the needs of the moment.” 
Poor genius! But it hurts one to notice the scornful, injured way in 
which he usually refers to those who had helped him,—for example, 
“T had to satisfy more than one lurking creditor.””’ Only a few months 
before his final, dramatic rescue by King Ludwig (which event, by the 
way, ends the book abruptly, to the outraged reader’s sharp disappoint- 
ment), Wagner conducted a clear, spirited, and characteristic correspond- 
ence with a promised creditor. He wrote to inquire “not as to whether 
she could help me at once, but whether she really wished to help me at 
all, as I could no longer stave off ruin.” She replied: “You wish to 
know finally whether I will or not? Well, then, in God’s name, No!” 
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But though the Wagner enthusiast is pained by these unpleasant matters, 
yet he finds here and there, by way of compensation, intimate personal 
revelations of the poet’s more admirable side, of the same quality as 
those nuggets which make the volume of letters to Mathilde Wesen- 
donk such a golden book. 

Wagner tells, for instance, of the evolution of his boyish taste in music 
from the “Ypsilanti Waltz,’ which he had “regarded as the most 
wonderful of compositions,” to the “Jungfernkranz,’ and the Hunts- 
men’s Chorus out of the “Freischiitz.”’ He records how the mere 
tuning up of the orchestra “‘put me in a state of mystic excitement; 
even the striking of fifths on the violin seemed to me like a greeting 
from the spirit world . . . the long drawn A of the oboe, which seemed 
like a call from the dead to rouse the other instruments, never failed 
to raise all my nerves to a feverish pitch of tension, and the swelling 
C in the overture to “Freischiitz” told me that I had stepped, as it 
were with both feet, right into the magic realm of awe.” 

It is a pity that such a stilted and often incorrect English version 
should have been allowed to mar the smooth, racy naturalness of the 
original; for Frau Cosima has been almost as unfortunate in choosing 
this translator as was her great husband in his first French trans- 
lators of “Tannhauser.” He makes poor Richard talk like a cut and 
dried Foreign Office official who is incompletely familiar with both 
English and German. But though bad in prose, he is impossible in 
verse. Early in the book, for instance, Wagner tells of “a chivalric 
drama” which he had begun to compose in extreme youth for his puppet 
theatre. “When I had drafted the first scene,” he says, “my sisters 
happened to discover the manuscript and literally laughed it to scorn; 
and, to my great annoyance, for a long time afterwards, they chaffed 
me by repeating one particular sentence which I had put into the mouth 
of the heroine, and which was—Ich hire schon den Ritter trabsen.” 
This delicious piece of infantility the present translator solemnly 
renders thus, “I hear his knightly footsteps falling.” 

There are several things, though, that the translation cannot hide. 
One is Wagner’s characteristic humor. In fact, this pompous, official 
English sometimes makes things all the funnier, as in the account of 
the youthful conductor’s half-baked concert in Magdeburg; or his 
uproarious adventure with Lauermann, the butt of Nuremberg, who 
fancied himself a great singer, and who must have been the original 
of Beckmesser; or the pompous Spontini’s visit to Dresden to conduct 
one of his own operas. Neither can the literary originality of the 
book be quite suppressed, as when a certain conservative letter of Liszt’s 
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is referred to as “a mysterious epistolary ‘shrug of the shoulders. 
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Nor can the translation quite obscure the peculiar largeness and energy of 
the original, which reminds one somewhat of Saint Gaudens’s memoirs, 
For Wagner has as much action in his narrative style as in his earlier 
operas. 
Rospert Haven ScCHAUFFLER. 
Greenbush, Mass. 


Across South America. An Account of a Journey from Buenos Aires to 
Lima by Way of Potosi. With Notes on Brazil, Argentina, Bolivia, 
Chile, and Peru. By Hiram Bingham, Assistant Professor of Latin- 
American History in Yale University. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Boston. 1911. $3.50 net. 

The characteristic feature of this book, which is likely to impress the 
reader more than any other, is that the author notes the essential things 
that are shaping the development and the destinies of five South Ameri- 
can countries and of many of their towns and cities, and excludes 
minor detail. He has caught the atmosphere of widely differing regions, 
depicts environment and its results, shows us the nature of dominat- 
ing human influences. Some of us remember that in the production of 
certain encyclopedias, now antiquated, young men, fresh from college, 
were sent to the libraries to pick up at random facts enough to make 
a paragraph about each of the thousands of minor towns that must have 
place in such books of reference. With their lack of training and criti- 
cal sense, these young men made sorry work of it, filling the required 
space without intelligent selection of material. If this practice is still 
continued we may at least wish hasty investigators the good fortune 
to stumble upon such -books as this one, which gives the kernel of 
things geographical, the essence that must be included in any description 
of a country or place if the attempt to describe it is worth anything. 

Thus far, Professor Bingham’s book is good geography, and not many 
of the travel books that drop unceasingly from the press are so excel- 
lent in this respect. But the work is no more geographical than it is 
historical, or archeological, or a description of men and manners. It 
will be long before the geography of South America in all its geological, 
physiographical, meteorological, and human and other life relations is 
scientifically worked out, and expressed in books and maps; but progress 
towards this end is steadily making, and every year adds valuable con- 
tributions to the subject. This, however, does not lessen the demand 
for good books that bring useful and accurate information within the 
range of the general public. 

In his description of towns, Professor Bingham does not give most 
attention to the largest and most important, as voluminous writings have 
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made them well known. Treating of the ports, he tells what each stands 
for and briefly sketches its characteristics. A few pages given to each 
sufices for Pernambuco, Bahia, and Santos: Pernambuco, with its 
radiating railroads bringing to it rich crops of sugar and cotton; 
Bahia, with its striking likeness, in some respects, to Lisbon, and the 
cocoa, sugar, cotton, and tobacco that make it a busy port; Santos, 
freed at last from the terrible epidemics that used to scourge it, 
now the greatest coffee port in the world. There is much new interest 
in what he writes of many interior towns, as Potosi, Sucre, La Paz, 
Cuzco, and others. It has long been observed that the leading English 
volume given to annual statistics still mentions Sucre as the capital 
of Bolivia, though La Paz has for years been the seat of government. 
Professor Bingham calls Sucre the capital de jure and La Paz the 
capital de facto, and gives this interesting explanation:—The wealthi- 
est people in Bolivia live in Sucre, and as long as Congress sat there the 
representatives were greatly influenced by the aristocratic society of the 
place and spent a large part of the public revenues in beautifying 
the city. La Paz resented this unjust discrimination and, in the fight 
that ensued, Sucre was beaten. Half of the 60,000 inhabitants of La 
Paz are aboriginal Aymards who neither speak nor understand a word 
of Spanish; and La Paz owes its present possession of the President 
and Congress to the fighting qualities of these natives. 

The book gives a vivid picture of the natural difficulties that have 
stood in the way of Spanish-American solidarity. Though the basins 
of the Amazon, La Plata, and Orinoco afford a great many thousands 
of miles of navigation, their waters were too copious and turbulent to 
be controlled before the advent of steam navigation. The deserts of 
northern Chile and southern Peru have been a great impediment to the 
intercourse of these two republics. The swamps along the border 
line between Colombia and Venezuela, and the gigantic chain of the 
Andes, whose lowest point for thousands of miles is 10,000 feet above 
the sea, have all been terrible obstacles in the way of neighborly rela- 
tions. “All the forces of nature, mountains, deserts, swamps, and even 
winds, combined to promote the isolation of the new republics.” But 
the author believes that in time, aided by steam and electric systems of 
navigation, some of the southern republics may even unite with others. 

Professor Bingham does not pin much faith to the writers who assert 
that through the atrocities of the Spanish conquerors the Peruvian 
Indians were reduced “from upwards of thirty millions to three mil- 
lions in the space of two centuries.” He does not believe that the 
region could ever have supported a much larger population than lives 
there to-day. He thinks those who have quoted this statement for- 
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get the fondness for exaggeration in the Spanish chronicles. Since he 
wrote this opinion it has been reinforced by the judgment of Professor 
Bandelier in his book “The Islands of Titicaca and Koati,” in which 
he says: “The conclusion is reached that the Indian population of that 
district (Chucuito) at least, has not at all diminished since the early 
times of Spanish colonization, but has rather increased. It shows how 
unjustified is the hue and cry about extermination of the natives of 
Peru by the Spaniards. I could easily furnish more examples of the 
kind from all over Peru and Bolivia.” 

Professor Bingham speaks of the resemblances between the ruins 
of upper Peru and those of Easter Island and the Caroline Islands. 
In view of the fact that some of the writers on Polynesian migrations 
think they have reason to believe that the Polynesians reached Easter 
Island and probably the mainland of South America, Professor Bing- 
ham’s statement seems to offer an interesting subject for ethnologi- 
cal investigation. His book will be welcomed as a valuable addition 
to recent literature on South America. 

Cyrus C, Apams. 

The American Geographical Society. 


Palestine and its Transformation. By Ellsworth Huntington, Assist- 
ant Professor of Geography in Yale University. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Boston. 1911. $2.00 net. 


In this interesting volume the author treats of the history of Pales- 
tine as determined by its climate. He has studied the larger question 
of climate and life in different parts of Asia. That continent shows, 
in the course of its age-long civilizations, the very close dependence 
of populations upon climatic conditions. These conditions have changed 
considerably during the past four thousand years, and in the little land 
of Palestine which serves well as a microcosm Professor Huntington has 
tested his hypothesis. 

Professor Huntington’s especial contribution is in the second part 
of his book. What is the history of Palestine’s climate, is the new ques- 
tion which the author treats. Archeological remains, historical data, 
and topographical studies are all drawn upon. One chapter contains 
the archeological observations of Professor H. C. Butler of Princeton 
which corroborate Professor Huntington’s positions. The historical 


data are often managed with good success and always in an interesting 
way. Were the author a better student of Oriental lore he would not have 
become so good a geographer, which is our rightful expectation of him. 
The excellent chapter on Galilee is the first of a series, of notable 
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treatment, in which the writer shows his skill as an observer and his 
descriptive gifts. In chapter twelve his thesis emerges clearly as he 
discusses the question, have the general climatic conditions of Pales- 
tine changed? Four current replies are carefully presented. The first 
is the claim that the climate of Palestine has always been about the 
same. The second is the belief that Palestine once had extensive forests 
and that their destruction has resulted in much drier conditions to-day 
than formerly. The third reply comes from those who hold that there 
has been a progressive change from a fairly moist climate to the pres- 
ent dry one. The fourth is the resultant theory of an alternation 
of moister and drier periods, but that on the whole the tendency has 
been towards warmer, drier conditions. This, the author’s theory of 
pulsatory changes in the climate, is a modification of the third position, 
rendering that general position more complex by the admission of the 
strongest claims of the first and second theories. For the author 
believes that there have been times, anciently, when the climate in Pales- 
tine was nearly as dry as now. He also believes that considerable 
wooded growth once existed but that drought may have killed the forests 
rather than that so small a feature as a provincial forest may have 
changed climatic conditions appreciably. 

Logically joined with the arguments just mentioned are the archxo- 
logical data. There are numerous ancient works for the accommoda- 
tion or utilization of a great water supply. At Bosra, Amman, Jerash, 
and many other places are bridges, conduits, pools, bath, etc., elaborate 
structures of the Romans and others, now stranded in arid regions but 
sure tokens of plentiful waters. Besides these are great architectural 
remains, proofs of an opulence founded on the gifts of nature. In 
Moab and Edom to-day there is only about a third as many villages as 
there are ruins of former abodes. And where a present village occu- 
pies an ancient site it is but a shrunken thing compared with the former 
grandeur. Palmyra is but a pitiable remnant, and the author contrasts 
its history with that of well-watered Damascus. Ancient caravan routes 
have often fallen into disuse as springs failed, and where armies once 
passed and repassed nowadays is no thoroughfare but fiery wastes. 

Then for the theory that the moist and dry ages have alternated, or 
the author’s pulsatory theory. Professor Huntington treats the lakes 
of western Asia as water gauges and is convinced that he has evidence 
of their alternate shrinkage and expansion. The Caspian Sea affords 
him illustration of this. At two points on that sea defensive walls were 
built at times when the sea was lower than at present, since now parts 
of those walls are submerged. The author secures an analogy from 
Syrian seasonal change and the social life of to-day. Over short stretches 
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of years the alternations of moister and drier weather are instructive. 
The ups and downs of Syrian fortunes in these decades may be compara- 
ble with the historic periods. Thirst, famine, migration, invasion, and 
war are reproduced in miniature or in large according to the persist- 
ence and magnitude of the changes by decades or by centuries. The 
quarrels between the border peasantry and the nomads in dry seasons 
are symptomatic of the great thirsty unrest reaching back to the 
centre of Arabia where the tribes crowd upon each other for the dwind- 
ling watering places. The culmination of such strife in exceptionally 
exasperating years has often meant trouble for civilized lands about. 

The Arab moves under the compulsion of thirst, as Charles M. Doughty 
in his incomparable book makes one feel. This, as the author suggests, 
makes a time-table of the ages, explaining great migrations of history, 
inroads upon civilization, and changes in political fortunes. All these 
are closely dependent upon the stress caused by the lessening of the 
water supply of once favored regions and the crowding of desperate 
nations upon each other to secure subsistence. However, as_ both 
Doughty and Huntington suggest, greed may be begotten of comfort and 
there may be wars of prosperity. Towards the close of the season of 
abundant food in the spring, after the camel calves are weaned and the 
swift riding-camels and the mares are free for the work, then the heart 
of the nomad yearns for the excitement of the raid. And it was 
surely often in times of prosperity that the Assyrian and others passed 
to and fro in similar quest on a scale of greater magnitude. But the 
author maintains that “adverse changes [of climate] induce migrations, 
invasions, wars, and distress, and that favorable changes lead to pros- 
perity and the expansion of civilization.” 

Professor Huntington’s attempt to specify the centuries and their 
fortunes which bear out historically his pulsatory theory of climatic 
change is of course at present most difficult. Historical criticism will 
be necessary at the point where the archeological and meteorological 
data are to be synchronized with the fortunes of civilization. By a 
skillful argument the author accumulates much data and cancels common 
factors until he presents a scheme of the historic ages from the dawn 
of civilization in Palestine to the thirteenth century A. D., in which we 
see peaceful, prosperous, developing Palestine always coincident 
with cooler and moister Palestine. That Palestine once had more 
water is proven; but how about the fascinating theory of pulsa- 
tory change? Are we even yet assured that the baths ever went dry 
until the times of the great modern drought? There is much to be 
said and this is a book for discussion. The scientist who writes it has 
led off ably. Different ones will be attracted to different phases of the 
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problem. But there is no case left for those who maintain that the 
climatic conditions of Palestine have been uniform during historic times, 
nor for those who think that the disappearance of forest growth pre- 
ceded and caused a change in climate for the drier. 

It would be well if those who dream of a Palestine revived would read 
this author carefully as he explains the hopelessness of scores of districts. 
Thus of two, he says: “Nothing that man is yet able to do would 
enable the people of Beersheba and still less of Aujeh to raise good 
crops every year.” Soil and method cannot make up for lack of rain. 
Courage and capital will be lost in all such places unless the water sup- 
ply is greatly and continuously augmented. 


Exvinv Grant. 
Smith College. 


The Purchasing Power of Money: Its Determination and Relation to 
Credit, Interest, and Crises. By Irving Fisher, Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy in Yale University. Assisted by Harry G. Brown, 
Instructor in Political Economy in Yale University. The Macmillan 
Company. New York. 1911. $8.00 net. 


This book is one of the most important contributions to monetary 
science ever made by an American scholar. Its purpose is “to set 
forth the principles determining the purchasing power of money and to 
apply those principles to the study of historical changes in that purchas- 
ing power, including in particular the recent change in ‘the cost of 
living, which has aroused world-wide discussion.” 

After a few pages of preliminary definitions, some of which will 
not be widely accepted by economists, the author develops “the equation 
of exchange.” Inasmuch as the development and interpretation of this 
equation and the measurement of its various factors constitute the sub- 
stance of the book, it will be well to explain briefly the equation. If 
we assume a society in which all exchanges are made by means of money, 
and in which money passes from hand to hand only in exchange for 
goods, the amount of money in circulation multiplied by its rate of 
turnover would represent a value equal to the number of goods exchanged 
multiplied by their respective prices. 


If the number of dollars in a country is 5,000,000, and their velocity 
of circulation is twenty times per year, then the total amount of money 
changing hands (for goods) per year is 5,000,000 times twenty, or 
$100,000,000. . . . Since the money side of the equation is 
$100,000,000, the goods side must be the seme. For if $100,000,000 
has been spent for goods in the course of the year, then $100,000,000 
worth of goods must have been sold in that year. In order to avoid 
the necessity of writing out the quantities and prices of the innumerable 
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varieties of goods which are actually exchanged, let us assume for the 
present that there are only three kinds of goods,—bread, coal, and 
cloth; and that the sales are:— 
200,000,000 loaves of bread at $ .10 a loaf, 
10,000,000 tons of coal at $5.00 a ton, and 
30,000,000 yards of cloth at $1.00 a yard. 


— The equation of exchange, therefore . . . is as follows:— 
$5,000,000 < 20 times a year = 200,000,000 loaves X $ .10 a loaf + 
10,000,000 tons < $5.00 a ton + 380,000,000 yards < $1.00 a yard. 

Because this equation must be fulfilled, the prices must bear a 
relation to the three other sets of magnitudes,—quantity of money, 
rapidity of circulation, and quantities of goods exchanged. Conse- 
quently, these prices must, as a whole [the italics are mine], vary 
proportionally with the quantity of money and with its velocity of cir- 
culation, and inversely with the quantities of goods exchanged (pp. 
17-18). 


Designating the average amount of money in circulation in the com- 
munity during the year by M; the average velocity of its circulation 
by V; the average price of sale of any particular goods, such as bread, 
purchased in the given community during the given year, by p; and the 
total quantity of it purchased by Q; likewise the average price of 
another goods (say coal) by p’, and the total quantity of it purchased 
by Q’; ete., Professor Fisher arrives at the following simple algebraic 
expression of the equation of exchange: MV = pQ + p’Q’+ p’Q’ + 
etc. If the sum of the terms of the pQ type are designated =pQ 
the equation will read: MV = =pQ (p. 26). 

The next step in the development of the complete equation of exchange 
is to include transactions effected by means of “deposit currency,” i. e., 
by payments of bank deposits through the instrumentality of checks. 
Designating the total deposits subject to transfer by check by M’, the 
average velocity of their circulation by V’, and including under the 
expression SpQ, goods paid for by checks as well as those paid for by 
money, the equation of exchange is completed in the following form: 
MV + M’V’ = SpQ (p. 48). 


[In view of the facts] that bank reserves are kept in a more or less 
definite ratio to bank deposits, . . . [and] that individuals, firms, and 
corporations preserve more or less definite ratios between their cash 
transactions and their check transactions, and also between their money 
and deposit balances, . . . both money in circulation . . . and money 
in reserve . . . tend to keep in a fixed ratio to deposits. It follows 
that the two must be in a fixed ratio to each other. It further follows 
that any change in M, . . . requiring as it normally does a propor- 
tional change in M’, . . . will result in an exactly proportional change 
in the general level of prices except, of course, so far as this effect be 
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interfered with by concomitant changes in the Vs or Qs . . . [There- 
fore] the inclusion of deposit currency does not normally disturb the 
quantitative relation between money and prices (pp. 50, 52, and 54). 


While this relation between money in circulation (M) and deposits 
(M’) holds in normal times, it is disturbed in transitional periods, and 
an interpretation of these disturbances which Professor Fisher gives 
(chap. iv) affords an illuminating explanation of many of the phenom- 
ena of commercial crises. 

The five factors included in the equation of exchange (i. e., money, 
deposits, their velocities of circulation, and the volume of trade) are 
the only ones which can directly affect the price level. Other influences 
upon prices must work through these factors. Such indirect influences 
are very numerous, and are discussed in chapters v and vi—chapters 
which are noteworthy for their keen analysis and for their originality. 

In estimating V, the rate of monetary turnover, the author does not 
consider the circulation of money in our modern society as a perpetual 
succession of transfers from person to person, but says a truer picture 
may be formed by thinking of banks “as the home of money, and the 
circulation of money as a temporary excursion from that home.” Nor- 
mally in the business community, money makes one payment and then 
returns to the bank as a deposit “to report itself.” The chief excep- 
tion to this rule is found when money is paid for wages. Here the 
money normally makes two payments before returning to the bank. 
The employer, having drawn the money from the bank, pays it to the 
wage earner for services, who in turn pays it to the merchant for 
goods; and the merchant deposits it with his daily receipts. The total 
transactions, therefore, performed directly by means of money for a 
year are approximately equal to the money deposits plus wages, and 
this sum divided by the average amount of money in circulation (exclu- 
sive of bank reserves) gives the approximate rate of monetary turn- 
over. Thanks to two recent investigations, figures were available to 
Professor Fisher, upon the basis of which the various factors in this 
formula could be computed. The conclusion is that the rate of mone- 
tary turnover ranged during the period 1896-1909 from 18.8 per year 
to 21.6. The rate is estimated for each year of the period. 

These figures are much smaller than that obtained by the reviewer a 
few years ago, in a study based upon much less complete data than 
those available to Professor Fisher, and are also much smaller than the 
earlier estimates made by Professor Fisher himself on the basis of an 
inductive study of the rates of monetary turnover of certain Yale stu- 
dents. The reviewer believes that these more recent estimates are much 
nearer the truth than the earlier ones, but is disposed to think that 
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they are somewhat too low, because of an underestimate of the amount 
of cash business done, particularly in the West and South and in the 
small villages and rural communities throughout the country, where there 
is still a large amount of cash business that does not report itself 
directly to the banks—a substantially larger amount, the reviewer 
believes, than Professor Fisher’s figures allow for. 

The various factors in the equation of exchange having been computed, 
their correlation is expressed in diagrams, by means of coefficients of 
correlation, and by means of a wonderfully unique and illuminating 
mechanical illustration, which is to be found opposite page 807. The 
results of the statistical investigation substantiate in a remarkable way 
the deductive conclusions expressed in the equation of exchange. 

Professor Fisher’s next step is to compute the relative importance 
of each factor in the equation as a cause of the rise of prices from 1896 
to 1909. The method employed is to answer the question: What dif- 
ference does it make to prices if we assume each price-raising factor, in 
its turn, constant for the period, and assume that all the other factors 
changed as they actually did? Upon this assumption the following con- 
clusions are reached (pp. 310-311): 

Except for the growth of V, prices [in 1909] would have been 1 per 
cent lower than they were. Except for the growth of M’/M, prices would 
have been 23 per cent lower than they were. Except for the growth 
of V’, prices would have been 28 per cent lower than they were. Except 
for the growth of M, prices would have been 45 per cent lower than they 
were. When to this effect of the increase in the volume of money (M) 
largely consisting of gold, is added the “effect of the overflow of money 
abroad, caused by the great increase in American bank deposits,” we 
see grounds for Professor Fisher’s conclusion “that the increase in the 
world’s gold is chiefly responsible for the increase in the world’s prices” 
(p. 312). 

With the appearance of this book the expression Quantity Theory of 
Money should pass into disuse except as an historical expression. No 
economic law rests upon a firmer foundation both deductively and induc- 
tively than the Quantity Law of Money. 

The merits of this work are so great and the defects so few that the 
criticisms the reviewer has to make, appear captious. He does not 
believe that there is the sharp distinction between price levels and indi- 
vidual prices that Professor Fisher draws (pp. 175-181). In fact 
the reviewer cannot conceive of a price level apart from individual 
prices. All economic phenomena in their ultimate analyses are psychic 
phenomena, for man, the enjoyer and the evaluator of goods, is the centre 
of the economic system. A theory of the relation of money to prices, 
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built up from subjective prices of individual commodities, may be per- 
fectly consistent with the theory developed by Professor Fisher; it 
would be merely a different approach to the same congeries of economic 
forces. 

A few minor errors appear in the book, but these are not of sufficient 
consequence to be itemized in a book-review; and “The Purchasing 
Power of Money” is clearly the most important contribution to monetary 
science that has appeared for many years. 


E. W. Kemmerer. 
Cornell University. 


The Presidential Campaign of 1860. By Emerson David Fite, Assistant 
Professor of History in Yale University. The Macmillan Company. 
New York. 1911. $2.00 net. 


This is the first treatment of an American political campaign in true 
an undertaking which is almost certain to be repeated 
for some of the other important elections such, for example, as those of 
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1800 and 1828. It is quite true that we have careful accounts of these 
quadrennial contests by the standard historians; but in the nature of 
the case these must be brief and less satisfactory than a thorough sur- 
vey by one whose sole purpose is to describe in detail a given conflict. 
Mr. Fite has done this for the most important if not the most 
exciting election in our history, that of 1860, and he has done his work 
in the same careful and satisfactory manner which characterized his 
former work on economic conditions in the North during the Civil War. 
It is a noteworthy fact that at the time most Americans did not regard 
this fateful campaign as of very great significance. Until late in the 
summer, Southerners did not look for defeat, while Northerners did 
not expect any dire consequences—such as a break-up of the Union—if 
the Republicans should win. Men went into the election without realiz- 
ing that their decision was fraught with fearful risks. In 1828 there 
had been more popular excitement; in 1856 there had been much more 
anxiety in the North and also more enthusiasm for the Republican cause. 
The author begins his story with the John Brown raid and closes it 
with an account of the campaign leaders—Seward, Lincoln, Greeley; 
Yancey, Douglas, and Breckenridge. His method is to reproduce the 
arguments pro and con, quote from leading speeches and newspaper 
editorials, trace the history of the great conventions, and follow up the 


movements of the speakers in order to note the effect among the voters 
as recorded in the popular discussion. Thus we have the materials of 
the campaign in connection with a running interpretation of the plat- 
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forms and pronunciamentos. A considerable amount of attention has 
been devoted to the Southern purpose of carrying the election into the 
House of Representatives, where the decision would almost surely have 
been in favor of the conservative wing of the Democratic party. The 
author also recognizes that the Republicans in 1860 were receding from 
their high ground of 1856 and becoming time-servers; but he leaves 
the impression that Lincoln was not influenced by this strong under- 
current in his party, and cites the New York and Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, speeches as evidence. In these very addresses, however, carefully 
prepared as they were, one finds abundant proof that Lincoln knew he 
was in the “enemy’s country,” and that he must not talk about the 
house that was hopelessly divided, or quote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as had been his custom in the debates with Douglas. In the 
Cooper Institute speech the great war President sought justification in 
the Constitution rather than in the rights of men as such, and he 
did not attack the Supreme Court as he had frequently done in former 
years. He knew that Easterners, except a few radicals like Gerritt 
Smith and Lloyd Garrison, were not particularly troubled about the 
negro in bondage, and his utterances were set to the tune of his audi- 
ences. Lincoln had come to be a politician with the politician’s nice 
sense of what the public mind would allow, and he acknowledged this, 
after his Eastern journey, by writing a friend that the Westerners 
did not admire his New York address and that he did not blame them. 

The radicals of the campaign were in the South. William L. Yancey 
was an infinitely greater figure than he appears in the standard histo- 
ries of the time, and Mr. Fite shows his reliance upon the contemporary 
sources in allowing the eloquent Alabamian to have his due position. 
Yancey, unlike most if not all Northern leaders, knew what he wanted 
and he was not afraid to speak out, at least in the South. Few speaking 
tours have been more remarkable than that which he made through the 
North late in the campaign. While he did not avow his purpose to 
be secession, he was careful to make it plain that if the North denied 
the South any of her property rights under the Constitution he would 
then urge a break-up of the Union. 

Another Southerner, whom Mr. Fite does not discuss but who still lives, 
an honored citizen of New York, is Roger A. Pryor of Virginia. That 
then powerful state was strongly opposed to secession. Pryor, though 
he had been a supporter of Douglas till April or May of 1860 and was 
an editor of a Douglas paper in Washington City, stumped Virginia in 
the summer and autumn, urging the cause of Breckenridge and threaten- 
ing secession as an alternative of Lincoln’s success. Few single indi- 
viduals have influenced men more than did Pryor at this time; and 
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soon after the election of Lincoln he went with a few other radical 
Virginians to South Carolina to “precipitate the revolution.” It did 
not require much persuasion to bring the Palmetto State to action. 

There is another figure who played a great though silent réle in 
the drama: August Belmont, the representative of the Rothschilds in 
the United States, an influential politician in the Democratic party since 
1844, and chairman of the national Democratic executive committee in 
1860. Belmont exercised much influence in behalf of the secession 
movement in Charleston. But his influence, like so many other forces 
in polities, was not publicly recognized; and one cannot expect that 
the New York banker’s réle will ever be known, unless the lists of con- 
tributors to campaign funds of that year come, perchance, to light. 

In the appendix, Mr. Fite reproduces representative speeches of the 
canvassers,—one from Carl Schurz, one from Douglas, one from Yancey, 
and one from W. G. Brownlow, the preacher-politician of Tennessee 
who spoke for Bell and Everett. Of these it is difficult to say which 
reads better to-day, that of Schurz directed to a large St. Louis 
audience, or that of Douglas spoken in most earnest tones to the 
people of North Carolina. It is rather unfortunate that the National 
Union party is not better represented than in Brownlow. But Bell and 
Everett, like Lincoln and Breckenridge, refused to make any canvass. 
Douglas was the only presidential candidate who canvassed the country 
in behalf of his own election. 

When one reads the earnest and stirring speeches of the year 1860, 
particularly those of Seward, there arises the disposition, innate perhaps 
with us all, to say the present does not approach the past; for certainly 
the utterances of recent presidential aspirants have not risen to the 
level of 1860, though the issues are sufficiently grave to justify the 
most earnest and serious efforts. 

Mr. Fite’s book is frankly descriptive, not analytical. The moves 
and the counter-moves, the speeches and the alarms, the parades and 
the organizations, occupy the space and attention of the author. It may 
appear ungrateful, where there is so much to commend, to say that 
more interpretation, some comparisons and contrasts with former and 
future campaigns, would have been enlightening. For example, in 1800 
there was the clear-cut issue of the well-to-do and aristocratic element 
in the country against the small farmer and the laborer in the towns. 
Jefferson’s fight was for the rights of individual men; while his oppo- 
nents stood for the privileged classes, the merchants and financiers of the 
North and the great slave-holders of the South. In Lincoln’s time the 
small farmer and the common man were with the Republicans, while the 
merchants, manufacturers, financiers, and slave-holders voted the Breck- 
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enridge or Douglas tickets. Again, it would add to the interest of the 
reader to be shown how the party of Lincoln to-day is in the position 
of the Democrats of 1860, how the East and the North are seeking to 
maintain their “privilege,” while the West and portions of the South 
are trying, like the Republicans of 1860, to overthrow “privilege” 
grown dangerous and insolent. Parties are all alike: when young 
and out of office they speak fair words and promise much; but when 
clothed with power and accustomed to its exercise they become auto- 
cratic and undemocratic. Perhaps I should not have ventured upon 
these suggestions, but the interest, timeliness, and value of the book 
impelled. 
Wituam E. Dopp. 
The University of Chicago. 


Biblical Geography and History. By Charles Foster Kent, Woolsey 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Yale University. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. New York. 1911. $1.50 net. 


The author recognizes in a gratifying way, at the opening of his 
preface, that “Geography has within the past few years won a new 
place among the sciences.” History depends on environment, and 
therefore Biblical geography becomes a vital part of the message which 
comes to men through the Scriptures. This most illuminating method 
of commentary is neglected, as everyone knows, by most students of 
the Bible, and the resulting ignorance is the parent of much misinter- 
pretation. It is designed in this handy volume to offer information 
similar to that given in George Adam Smith’s “Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land,” in a form more accessible to many teachers of the 
Bible. The work accordingly commends itself to preachers, to teachers 
in Sunday Schools and training classes, and to the general reader. 

A practical feature of the treatment is the selection of one hundred 
and forty stereographs, or stereopticon slides, from the collection of 
Underwood and Underwood, to illustrate the scenes described. Refer- 
ence is made to these in the body of the text, and a full list of these 
views with their numbers and titles is given in an appendix. Teachers 
of geography well know the value of pictures in a truthful presenta- 


tion of things which are so remote that they can be actually seen only 
by the favored few. In the volume itself are sixteen maps, mostly 
historical, but including a folding photo-relief map of Palestine by 
Armstrong. There is an analytical table of contents, a selected bibli- 
ography, and an adequate index. Section headings are given in black 
type. The volume thus has the structure of a text-book, and is com- 
pact, clear, and definite, as we might expect from its teacher-author. 
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Nine chapters, out of a total of twenty-five, are devoted to the 
physical geography of the country. Of these nine, two have to do 
with the general characteristics of the Biblical world and of Palestine, 
six are occupied with regional description, and one deals with the great 
highways. The significance of roads to political and commercial geog- 
raphy is well recognized, and excellent folding maps exhibit in red lines 
the chief highways of the Semitic and the Roman world. Dr. Kent 
has himself travelled much, at different times, in the land of which he 
writes, and the physical descriptions give evidence that he has made 
effective use of the work of explorers, geologists, and other travellers. 

In the general view, emphasis is placed on the physical variety of 
the Hely Land. A cross section gives at once the balmy Mediterranean 
coastal plain, the cool, central highlands, the hot lowlands of the 
Jordan, and the plateaus of Gilead and Moab, with their extremes of 
heat and cold. There are no navigable rivers or good harbors, and 
thus the region “could never become the centre of a great world-power.” 
Its variety, its lack of unity, combined with its central position, opened 
it to attack and made it the prey of one foreign conqueror after another. 
The greater part of the volume gives a sketch of Hebrew history in 
the light of the physical features and relations already described. The 
exposure of the country to Egypt, to the desert, to Babylonia and Persia, 
to Syria and Rome, explains the centuries of invasion and conquest; while 
the lack of physical unity within the little land favored a fragmentary 
social development and such chasms in the political life as are marked 
by the periods of the northern and southern kingdoms. Thus the chang- 
ing conditions among the Hebrews, who lived in a broken country, are 
contrasted with the unity of occupation and compactness of civil and mili- 
tary organization of the Philistine people of the Mediterranean coastal 
plain. 

Not only the individual man, and the corporate political life, but 
the forms of worship and beliefs of the people were moulded by physical 
conditions. The caverns and rocky heights, the wide fields and narrow 
gorges, the desert and the spring of water, the sweet waters of Galilee 
and the bitter waters of the Dead Sea, were all sure to rouse the super- 
stition, tinge the imagination, and shape the religious ideas of primitive 
and youthful peoples like the Hebrews and other tribes who lived in 
the land. It is well to emphasize the unquestioned fact of such geo- 
graphical influence, though the time has not yet come to weigh fully 
this influence in the light of all the historical, racial, and psychological 
factors involved. 

The author deals with the accounts of supposed supernatural hap- 
penings as might be expected from the Biblical scholar of to-day. 
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Examples of a treatment at once frank, dignified, and informing, are 
found in “the historical facts underlying the plague stories,’ the 
account of the scene of the Exodus, and the story of the crossing of 
the Jordan. The historical chapters are ordered chronologically and the 
narrative with its geographic commentary is carried through the life of 
Jesus and well into the apostolic period of the spread of the new faith 
in the Roman Empire. 


ALBERT Perry BricuHam. 
Colgate College. 


Some Chemical Problems of To-day. By Robert Kennedy Duncan. 
Harper & Brothers. New York. 1911. $2.00 net. 


One of the characteristics of our times is a great popular interest 
in science. In the colleges to-day physics, chemistry, and biology are 
studied where formerly the time was devoted to logic, philosophy, and 
the classics. But it is not only in educational circles that this tendency 
shows itself; the reading public as well demands scientific literature, 
and this demand has produced a type of book aiming to present 
advanced scientific thinking in ordinary phraseology. Such a book is 
“Some Chemical Problems of To-day” by Robert Kennedy Duncan, 
consisting of a series of articles, many of which have been published 
elsewhere. Professor Duncan is the director of industrial research and 
professor of industrial chemistry at the Universities of Kansas and 
Pittsburgh, where he has established a unique system of industrial fel- 
lowships. Any writings in his own field of industrial chemistry should 
be worth while. 

A number of articles in this book are on industrial problems, all 
interesting and suggestive. There is a chapter on some of the prob- 
lems confronting the manufacturer or producer: what to do with ele- 
ments having little or no use at present, like tellurium, silicon, or cobalt; 
how to improve certain manufactured products like enamels, and certain 
processes such as bleaching; how to find substitutes for materials which 
are becoming scarce, like wood, and how t> find uses for many waste 
products. Then there is a chapter on the trend of chemical invention, 
another on camphor, describing its preparation from the camphor tree 
and giving also the author’s own results. An elaborate research on 
improvements in bread-making was carried on in his laboratory, the 
work including the practical development of a substitute for yeast. 
A chapter on bread tells of the results obtained. 

There are other chapters which give a popular account of more purely 
scientific work carried on by others, and these are perhaps not as 
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satisfactory. It appears a mistake to put into a popular book theories 
and experimental evidence so new that there has not been time to 
test them thoroughly. That is what has been done here in some cases. 
For instance, chapter iii gives a rather full account of Ramsay’s work, 
which apparently showed that copper salts in solution decompose and 
form lithium when exposed to the radium emanation. Now it is 
extremely probable that Ramsay’s work was wrong since no one has 
been able to confirm his results. Farther on, evidence is given to prove 
the decomposition of lead: “When a plate of lead and a plate of zinc 
are respectively exposed to the same shower of X-rays, there is twice 
as much heat produced in the lead as in the zinc.” This evidence was 
disproved some time ago by the originator of the idea. There are 
other chapters to which similar objections can be raised. 

The book includes a report made by the author to the chancellor of 
the University of Kansas, on the relation of the University of Wis- 
consin to the State. The report is quite elaborate and is an excellent 
advertisement for the University of Wisconsin; but it is difficult to see 
what relation this report bears to the chemical problems of to-day. 
The last chapter is an account of the industrial fellowships which 
have been established under the author’s direction, and smacks a little 
of advertising. 

It will be seen that the book is somewhat of a conglomerate. Most 
of the work in the author’s own field is well described and very inter- 
esting. Much of the rest is open to criticism. 

H. W. Foore. 


Yale University. 


George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Works. By Archibald Hender- 
son. Stewart & Kidd Company. Cincinnati. 1911. $5.00. 


Mr. Henderson describes his bulky volume as “a critical biography.” 
Really the book is unable to decide whether it is a pean of praise or a 
glorified doctor’s thesis. It more nearly resembles the latter—being a 
thesis writ large. It is an extraordinary and painstaking compilation 
of facts gathered from the ends of the earth’s press and strung together 
by the praise of an enthusiast. Mr. Henderson has labored with the 
joy of a discoverer. “I have found out Shaw,’ he seems to exclaim; 
“I have tracked him and hunted him in the lair of the most obscure 
reference—I know this man as no other man has ever known him—for 
proof, behold my card-index catalogue complete with his every thought 
and movement. What heading will you have? Journalism? Here we 
are—journalism is represented by three sub-headings, art-critic, music- 
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critic, dramatic-critic. Under socialism my catalogue is equally effici- 
ent—indeed, if you want facts about Shaw, you've got to come to me” — 
and one can imagine the author shutting one of his index drawers with 
a triumphant bang. No single scrap of authoritative information about 
Shaw has escaped the thoroughness of this “thesistical’’ method. It 
is all there, tabulated, ticketed, ready to hand. Mr. Henderson’s acutely 
scientific mind has driven a pin through each of Shaw’s butterflies of 
wit or fancy, and assigned to it its proper position in the hierarchy of 
facts. 

It is only when Mr. Henderson becomes the critic instead of the 
compiler that one takes issue with him. Criticism demands an imagi- 
native insight and a definite point of view rather than a vague impres- 
sionism colored with hero-worship. There is something too much of 
the latter quality in Mr. Henderson’s critiques of the plays. How they 
came to be written seems more important to Mr. Henderson than the 
manner in which they were written. It is true he quotes Goethe 
and Brunetiére and a host of others, together with a great quantity of 
phrases which are the stock in trade of criticism, and yet the convic- 
tion remains that he does not fully understand the Shaw plays. What 
is said about them is informing, but the chapters should be headed 
“Some Account of the Dramas.” Mr. Henderson arrives at his esti- 
mates by a careful comparison of clippings, interviews, and magazine 
articles. The result is a deductive opinion. He assumes his given 
premises to be true, and draws conclusions therefrom, tempering them 
only with an indefinite impressionism. There is no evidence of inductive 
results in his critical method. 

One is grateful to Mr. Henderson for reprinting a letter addressed 
by Shaw to Tolstoy. There is one sentence in that letter which reveals 
more of Shaw than all the rest of the biography put together. The 
sentence is as follows: “I am not an ‘Art-for-Art’s sake’ man, and would 
not lift my finger to produce a work of art if I thought there was nothing 
more than that in it.” This shows a remarkable confusion existing 
in Shaw’s own mind on the subject of art. It harks back to the six- 
teenth century apologies—it is an emphasis upon the word “‘instruct’’ 
in the “Ars Poetica’”—and goes far to explain both Shaw’s genius and 


his shortcomings. Yet Mr. Henderson passed it by without comment. 
Here was a text ready to his hand. A Boswell would have asked, 
“Sir, do you really believe that art in the last analysis should rest 
upon a consciously didactic basis?” It is this puritanical misconception 
of the meaning of art which leads Shaw to despise form and technique, 
as it already exists, without making him feel, as a true artist would, 
the necessity of creating a new art when discarding the old. In other 
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words, it is the sermon—the Anglo-Saxon obsession that the moral is 
more important than the tale—which limits Shaw’s power of creative 
expression. The trouble throughout this biography is that Mr. Hender- 
son—when he is not tabulating—is taking Shaw at his own valuation. 


J. R. Crawrorp. 
Yale University. 


Mona: A Drama. By Brian Hooker. Dodd, Mead & Company. 
New York. 1911. $1.25 net. 


A good play, written as the libretto of an opera, yet well worth read- 
ing as a poem, is a rare thing anywhere, and hitherto unknown in 
America. Mr. Hooker’s “Mona,” however, meets that description. 
Before these words are printed the opera will probably have been pre- 
sented in the Metropolitan Opera House; Professor Parker's music 
and the work as a whole will have received the judgment of critics and 
the opera-going public. It is impossible to foresee what that judgment 
will be. The bestowal of the prize of ten thousand dollars and the 
expenditure necessary for bringing out a new opera show that the 
directors, along with a lively interest in American musical art, have 
enough confidence in the outcome to risk a large pecuniary stake. Mean- 
time the book is published on its own merits as a poetic play, and will 
be considered here from that point of view. So many things besides 
book and score go to a successful opera; and many a fine opera is com- 
posed on a libretto that would be unreadable apart from the music, while 
a fine play in the hands of a great composer may still not result in a 
good opera. The book deserves independent consideration. 

Everyone knows the difficulty of estimating a play before it is acted; 
the most experienced managers err, and must be prepared for disap- 
pointment where they expected success. But while many a defective 
play succeeds because it has one or two features that carry it through 
a long run, it is not often that one which has the fundamentals of 
good construction is a complete failure in the hands of a competent com- 
pany. We venture to think that “Mona” has those fundamentals. 
One reviewer has called it “a gloomy play.” Certainly; so is “Hamlet,” 
and “(E£dipus the King,” which have held the stage a long time now. 
They are tragedies, not comedies; and so is “Mona.” In no other 
sense is it gloomy. From the opening scene the conflict between Rome 
and Britain is dramatically embodied in the rivalry between two men 
who love the same woman. In her soul is a corresponding conflict, 
expressed in action as clearly as in words, between love for the Roman 
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on the one side and on the other patriotism, complicated by the intoxi- 
cation of leadership in a war for freedom, seemingly foreordained 
and divinely predestined to succeed. The deep elemental passions of 
men and women, involving the fate of a people, are the warp and 
woof of a clear and steadily moving plot; Mona’s religious exaltation 
and readiness for self-sacrifice, while she is subtly played upon through 
ambition and at the same time drawn by her woman’s nature to the 
opposite course—all this complex of emotions is finely expressed, and 
in a way to offer ample scope to histrionic power. The princess Mona, 
her foster-mother Enya, her foster-father Arth the tribesman, Caradoc 
the aged bard, are distinct figures, intelligible and interesting. Gwynn- 
Quintus, son of the Roman governor and a British mother, trained as a 
Druid and eager to unite the two nations and effect a permanent peace 
under the leadership of Rome, is more complex and more difficult to 
conceive psychologically, while Gloom, the rival lover, is perhaps less 
clearly drawn; both could easily be “created” by competent actors. 
Nial the “changeling” is designedly symbolical, a charming and poetic 
foil to the torn and passionate souls about him, by his faunlike joy in 
the soulless life of nature. The catastrophe is a natural outcome of 
the initial situation and the characters. It is foreseen, predicted by a 
strange dream, but is not so clearly foreseen but that suspense is well 
maintained. ‘The modern question, where is a woman to find her best 
field for life, effort, success, runs through the play, but not obtrusively, 
and rather as an inevitable aspect of the clash of life. It receives the 
old-fashioned answer, but in no narrow spirit. 

But the play is a poem, and for success on the stage would require 
a company whose members know how to speak blank verse. Probably 
that is a difficult condition to meet at present, but it cannot always con- 
tinue so. Most of the lines run quite naturally, in a way to make no 
difficulty for anyone, melodious, and varied with all the familiar turns; 
occasionally one requires attention, and is easily reduced to prose. While 
that is no fault in a play, it sets traps for the unwary; an actor 
unfamiliar with poetic idiom would make a mess of it. All who have 
watched Mr. Hooker since as a Yale undergraduate he took the Albert 
S. Cook prize for poetry with his “Ixion” know that he is essentially 
a poet, with great possibilities before him. At times he reminds one 


of William Vaughn Moody, whose untimely death has deprived us of what 
America could least afford to lose. Not that Mr. Hooker imitates; he 
merely belongs, though younger, to essentially the same generation, and 
has breathed much the same intellectual air. The wonder and pathos 
and large issues of life, seen in the light of the modern scientific atmos- 
phere and in the light of old cultures that never die, move him in a simi- 
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lar way, and to kindred forms of expression. In reading “Mona” one 
guesses now and then at restraints due to the practical necessities of 
the stage and of the music. They were probably good for him, however; 


ideas, plot, and poetic imagination were strong enough to gain rather 
than lose thereby. 


A drama does not lend itself well to illustrative quotation, Shakes- 
peare to the contrary notwithstanding. Three passages nevertheless will 
suggest the quality of the whole, and will fitly close this notice. First 
the opening lines, in which the keynote of the situation is clearly struck 
and its later unfolding foreshadowed: 


Gwynn. Not long now, till the end! 

Mona. Until the end. . . 

Gwynn. Not long until the end of all my doubt, 
Not long until the end of all thy fear— 
Kisses half-willing, half-reluctant arms, 
And eyes that shirk their promise. I have made peace 
And brought down rest over this angry land 
Whose trouble was thy trouble . . . Now I make 
Mine own all I have known so long for mine, 
All thy dear heart hath given. 

Mona. Have I all 
To give thee, Gwynn? 


Next the beginning of the only lyric in the play, the war-song of 
the Britons, from the second act: 


Out of the dim dens 

Under the mountains, 

Forth from the forest, 

Far from the fenlands— 
Summon the swordsmen, 

Waken the warriors, 

Gather the Druids 

To battle for Britain— 

(Long swords for old Britain—) 
Ruin to Rome! 


Finally from the third act, when old Enya is awaiting decisive tokens 
of the battle: 


Enya. How many Roman women shall befoul 
Their proud hair, hating every sunny day 
For this night’s sake . . . and the long nights to come... . 
Surely we women are one sisterhood— 
Men make the nations! 
NIAL. Mother, why do men, 
Seeking to live more gladly, fight and die? 
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Enya. Men die to slay as women die to bear, 
Wasting the life we sorrowed giving them 
To breed more sorrow . . . So they build their power, 
Binding our love to them with cords of pain. . . 
(breaking out again) 
Oh, I have waited many nights like this, 
While flesh I bore spilled blood that came of me, 
And the dawn brought the dead home! 
NIAL, This is more 
Than I can understand . . . Somehow it seems 
I should be wiser, seeing so much pain. . . 


Tuomas D. Goopett. 
Yale University. 


The Life of Bret Harte: With Some Account of the California Pioneers. 
By Henry Childs Merwin. Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 
1911. $38.00 net. 


This is a better book than biography. Bret Harte was not a man 
to inspire a great biography. His early life was picturesque, his later 
career arouses curiosity, but his personality expressed itself better in 
his works than in his friendships, his deeds, or his talk. He was an 
artist before all, and his best biography is a study of his writings. 

One almost wishes that Mr. Merwin had been content to do just 
this in his volume. His nine chapters of biography are a little colorless 
in comparison with his twelve of background and criticism. At first, 
where there is Harte’s unexpected Jewish ancestry to explain, and his 
surprising career as lawyer’s clerk, tutor, express-messenger in the 
wilds, printer, drug-clerk, and editor, the narrative is interesting enough. 
But when the novice has settled down into a man of letters, and after 
the famous writer had left America in 1878, never to return, the account 
becomes almost perfunctory. To be sure, he cut himself off at middle- 
age from family and friends, remaining in complete independence for 
twenty-four years until his death, and this would have piqued the curi- 
osity of many biographers. If Harte had been a greater man, Mr. Mer- 
win would be criticised for his tasteful forbearance. As it is, he makes 
the author’s middle and later life seem insignificant—and perhaps he is 


right. 

A notable biography, then, this book is not. But it is none the less 
illuminative of Harte and his work. The chapters on California: the 
pioneers, the miners, the journalists, the ladies of fortune, San Fran- 
cisco with its roulette palaces and its sidewalks mended with bags of 
coffee—would be extremely good reading even if the truth of “The 
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Outcasts of Poker Flat” or ‘“Tennessee’s Partner” was not in itself 
a question of interest. But as time begins to assort the American liter- 
ature of the nineteenth century, it becomes more and more certain 
that these highly impressionistic tales are sure of a high place in perma- 
nent fiction; worth writing about as well as reading. Mr. Merwin 
supplies exactly what a discriminating reader must wish. He gives a 
vividly interesting view of the variegated life from which these stories 
were drawn. He proves, with a thoroughness not often possible, that 
his author was a true impressionist, who took, almost without exception, 
his scenes and his characters from the reality about him. Colonel Star- 
bottle had his prototype; so had Mr. Oakhurst; so had Kentuck and 
Yuba Bill. Harte colored them with his rather sentimental conception 
of life, sharpened their essential features by an imagination that was 
perceptive rather than analytical, and left a gallery of portraits 
whose worth, both historic and artistic, no change in taste can destroy. 
Mr. Merwin on “California in the Fifties,’ and Mr. Merwin on “Harte 
and California” is admirable. 

Mr. Merwin as critic would be always admirable if he were always con- 
sistent. It is his chief labor, and his chief success, to have proved Harte 
an impressionist in literature, who saw vividly and truly, without always 
interpreting that which he had seen. And yet there is much criticism 
of his lack of moral, of religious depth in his life as well as in his 
stories. “The truth is that Bret Harte took nothing seriously except 
his art, and apparently went through life with as little concern about 
the origin, nature, and destiny of mankind as it would be possible for 
any member of that unfortunate species to feel.’”” Why complain of the 
hummingbird because he is not a setting hen, if he properly fulfills his 
function! Why blame Harte for a concentration upon art, which 
requires, of all but the greatest men, the detachment of which his critic 
complains! Harte was not a great man. Mr. Merwin should be satis- 
fied that he has made us feel and understand his artistic excellence more 
keenly than ever before. 


Henry Seiwet Caney. 
Yale University. 


The Home University Library of Modern Knowledge. New Volumes: 
Astronomy. By Arthur R. Hinks. The Civil War. By Frederic L. 
Pazson. The Civilization of China. By Herbert A. Giles. The 
Dawn of History. By J. L. Myres. Elements of English Law. By 
W. M. Geldart. English Literature: Modern. By G. H. Mair. 
The Evolution of Industry. By D. H. MacGregor. History of Our 
Time (1885-1911). By G. P. Gooch. Introduction to Science. By 
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J. Arthur Thomson. The Papacy and Modern Times. By William 
Barry. Psychical Research. By W. F. Barrett. Williams & Nor- 
gate. London. Henry Holt & Co. New York. 1911. $0.50 net, 
each. 


When the Reform Bill of 1867 was finally passed and the English 
franchise was extended largely to the working class, the cleverest and 
bitterest opponent of democracy uttered a famous dictum. “We must 
now,” he said, “at least educate our masters.” But it was not through 
schools alone that this was to be accomplished. In the first years of 
the nineteenth century the great Radical, Cobbett, had grasped the signifi- 
cance of training the masses to political capacity by the press. Since 
his day, publicity and education have been the two chief pillars of good 
democratic government, and the diffusion of knowledge, by whatever 
means, a principal concern of those interested in its success. From the 
first the printing press has been an active agent of this process. The long 
succession of encyclopedias, of popular manuals of knowledge in every 
field, primers, handbooks, guides, “libraries” so-called, have testified 
to the increasing pressure for such means of education, from those denied 
the privilege of school or university. At the same time the progress in 
science, politics, literature, scholarship, in every field of intellectual 
activity, has made it impossible for even the close specialist to keep 
abreast of the achievement in any field save his own. It has therefore 
seemed desirable that from time to time such progress should be summed 
up, the status of each field determined by the leaders in that field, to 
meet this natural demand. 

These are mainly the underlying motives of such a series as the 
“Home University Library.” Covering almost every conceivable intel- 
lectual interest from astronomy to socialism, written in a popular style 
by specialists, brief, clear, and readable, above all cheap, they fill one 
of the greatest wants of modern intelligence. The value of such books 
lies ultimately in the men who write them, for there are poor series, 
and poor volumes in the best of series. But few have so neatly steered 
between the Scylla of the too technical and the Charybdis of the too popu- 
lar as does this series. No one can read such volumes as those of Mr. 
Hirst on the Stock Exchange, Davis on Medieval Europe, Macdonald 
on Socialism, to take these books at random, without recognizing that 
the editors and publishers have here performed one of the most valuable 
and difficult of services in producing a real “library” of real value to 
everyone interested, from whatever cause, in the achievements and the 


progress of society. 


Tue Eprirors. 
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